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Catholic Thought and its 
Mission 


JACQUES MARITAIN 


as difficult as it is important. As a human being, he 
lives in the world and is subject to its various changes. 
As a member of the Mystical Body of Christ, he is in contact 
with eternity; his interior life has its roots where there is 
neither alteration nor vicissitude. His mind is fixed upon 
Eternal Truth, fidelity to which is the foundation of the edifice 
of grace within him, and the first favor which every creature 
expects of him. For the Catholic mind this species of media- 
tion between time and the eternal must be likened at once to a 
painful cross and to the glorious mission of a Redeemer. 
The Catholic must at each instant interpret the world, 
which changes and passes, in the light of eternity. Our prob- 
lem today is thus to interpret the modern world; not only to 
seek intelligence of the eternal outside the world—which is 
the contemplative’s first commandment; but also, according to 
a second commandment like unto the first, to explain the 
world of the present moment as a part of, and in terms of, 
eternity. This problem becomes the more acute as we see 
loosening and crumbling all about us so many of those tem- 


T HE intellectual task of the Catholic is a difficult one— 
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poral forms in which for ages the cultured world had received 
the imprint of Eternal Truth. Here is a serious loss doubt- 
less; for we are thus deprived of a considerable number of 
supports which helped us to maintain within us the life of the 
spirit. At the same time it is from a certain angle an invalu- 
able advantage; for by that very fact this life of the spirit— 
and the life even of the Church of Christ—is freed of that 
awful weight of human error and treachery which former 
ages, once Christian, had to bear. 

A new world emerges from the chrysalis of history, clothed 
in new human institutions. Perhaps (as I am quite inclined 
to believe) it is to be for Christians a less habitable world 
than the other. But there is surely some good and some truth 
involved in these new forms; they certainly represent in some 
way the will of God—which is absent from nothing that exists. 
To this extent they may serve our eternal interests here below. 
The question which confronts us, is to understand the world 
round about us, to form a judgment upon it, and to regulate 
accordingly our loves, our hates and our apostolate. 


I 


A double danger, a double error must be avoided here. In 
practice, if not in theory, we might be tempted to abandon, 
more or less completely to lose sight of, the eternal to the 
advantage of time; to allow ourselves to be carried along by 
the changing current instead of dominating it by the spirit. 
Those who choose this method really endure the world instead 
of explaining it. They are acted upon by the world without 
reacting upon it in turn, except as the instrument of these 
same worldly forces. They float like dry leaves or heavy logs 
on the stream of history. Often generous, and made alive to 
the necessities of the moment by their heart’s intuitions, they 
forget, in their eagerness to sympathize with their age, in 
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their haste to attain practical results, the prime requisites of 
all practical efficiency, which belong to the realm of the 
spirit, which suppose an intellectual courage sufficient to strip 
bare appearances, to attack principles, and at all cost to keep 
the mind fixed upon the immutable. 

Under pretext of fidelity to the eternal, the second error, 
just the opposite of the first, consists in remaining attached, 
not to the unchanging, but to fragments of the past, to certain 
moments of history, rendered motionless and embalmed by 
the memory, upon which we comfortably lie down to sleep. 
This is not to despise the world as the saints despised it; this 
is a contempt born of ignorance and presumption. It is the 
attitude of those who reject the world instead of assimilating 
it. They compromise Divine Truth by adhering to institu- 
tions which are dying. And if they do happen to have a 
firmer grasp upon unchanging principles than those in the 
first category, and a keener perception of the errors, defections 
and deficiencies of the age, this knowledge remains sterile, 
incomplete and negative, because a certain narrow-minded- 
ness hinders them from “understanding the work of man” and 
from doing justice to the work of God as manifested in the 
world’s history. 

The first error might be described as ingratitude towards 
the Word, by whom all things were made, and whose Cross 
has overcome the world; it would render Christian thought 
impotent and variable before the ages. The second is a kind 
of disdain for the Spirit which moves upon the waters, which 
renews the face of the earth; it would make of Christian 
thought the world’s ungrateful enemy. 

It is not easy to remain entirely untainted by one or the 
other of these aberrations; not to incline towards this or that 
excess. For there is here no question of “selective dosage,” 
nor of an equilibrium where two weights are in balance. The 
correct view in this matter, as generally in the domain of the 
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virtues, may be obtained only by eminence, by lifting oneself 
high above the opposing extremes. Only with great difficulty 
can a man attain to this detachment. Fortunately, Catholi- 
cism is in no way the slave of the narrowness and deficiencies 
of individual Catholics. The Church goes Divinely on her 
way in the midst of the errors, too human or too little human, 
of certain of her children. She realizes in its full perfection 
the juste mesure of virtue, that sublime union of opposing 
terms which is represented in an absolute allegiance to eternal 
reality and a diligent attention to the things of time. 


IT 


However strewn with obstacles the path to this reconcilia- 
tion of extremes may be for each of us, our duty, nevertheless, 
lies that way. Moreover, for the reasons mentioned above, 
the task is obviously an urgent one. If not for the Church, 
which has the promise of eternal life, at least for the world 
and for culture, every delay opposed to its accomplishment 
runs the risk of an irreparable catastrophe. 

Who shall be our guide in this undertaking? And by the 
same token, who is to establish unity of thought and action 
among workmen engaged by the same God, and whose dis- 
sensions make for the success and the joy of the devil? It is 
odd that such a question should have to be posed, as though 
the Church had not answered it in advance. Beneath the 
firmament of revealed dogma, which groups all Catholics 
together in the unity of Faith, but above the plains where the 
diverse opinions of men must crash inevitably, there lies an 
intermediate domain, the sphere of the summits of human 
reason enlightened by grace; whence the teeming waters flow 
down to the valleys below, and where the children of light 
may certainly realize, insofar as it is possible here below, a 
living unity of the speculative and the practical reason. This 
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unity may not be imposed dogmatically and under pain of 
heresy, like that of the Faith. But the Church commends it 
to her children by all the devices of which a watchful mother 
is capable. She not only proposes it to them; she urges them 
to make it effective. And the more she appeals to our liberty, 
the more generous should be our answer. 

What is the plain fact? She herself dispenses to us a 
doctrine which, while it embodies no solemn dogmatic defi- 
nition, remains nevertheless, after and below this formulation 
of Divinely revealed truth, the noblest and most venerable, 
the surest and holiest doctrine which men may receive: it is 
the teaching of the Encyclicals and Pontifical documents. 
And she points out to us the teacher who will lead us along 
the safest paths to the science of things human and Divine: 
he is her Universal Doctor. 

The guide we are seeking, the guide who will aid us to 
interpret the world, our world, in the light of eternal truth, 
is above all he who watches upon the towers of the Church, 
exercising a living and unbroken magistracy. He is the 
visible head of the Mystical Body of Christ, our sovereign 
teacher here below. And ever since the publication of the 
Encyclical Vix pervenit' down to that of Quas primas* and its 
successors, the Papacy has never wearied of instructing, re- 
minding, setting off for us in bold relief the essential con- 
ditions and fundamental truths without which the modern 
world must look in vain for the solution of its gravest problems 
and for the satisfaction of its most pressing needs. 

Whether there be question of the major errors which afflict 
our age: Rationalism, Liberalism, Naturalism, Modernism; 
of the harmonizing of Faith with reason, of Divine wisdom 
with human knowledge; whether we concern ourselves with 
the world-wide expansion of the Kingdom of God, embracing 


1Benedict XIV, 1745. 
*Pius XI, 1925. 
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all nations and all races, or with the return of dissident sects 
to religious unity, or with the true notion of culture, of man’s 
dignity, of human liberty; whether we treat of the problem of 
marriage and family life, of children’s education, of civil 
society, of the origin of authority, of obedience to law, of the 
political evolution of modern institutions, of peace between 
the nations and its necessary bases, of the Kingship of Christ 
over all peoples, of the condition of the workingman, of 
private property, of interest and usury, of the living wage, of 
strikes and labor unions; in general, wherever there is ques- 
tion of the relations of politics and economics with the Gospel 
and morals—we have at our command a vast and continually 
augmenting treasure of instructions from which not only 
theologians but also the Catholic laity are invited to draw a 
speculative and practical guidance of the highest value, 
thoroughly adapted to the needs of modern civilization. 

Catholic Action, upon the necessity of which His Holiness 
Pius XI insists so firmly, must evidently assume in each 
country the form which is best suited to milieu and circum- 
stances. But its intellectual charter should everywhere be 
based upon the great Pontifical teachings. It would be a 
splendid thing to see formed a league of Catholics who in 
each country and throughout the world would be animated by 
a common desire to study, interpret and apply all the doctrines 
contained in the Papal decrees—not an isolated principle here 
or there, selected according to personal preference—but the 
Pontifical documents in their entirety. 

If these teachings bring to light the supreme guiding prin- 
ciples of which the Catholic mind has need in order to accom- 
plish its special mission, it is nonetheless necessary that this 
same Catholic mind should vitally assimilate the science of 
principles and causes upon which all else depends; that it 
should develop within itself the spiritual energy inherent in 
the virtues of metaphysics and of theology, in order to vivify 
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the specialized studies required by present-day problems. 
By these arms alone can it hope to be victorious, to discover, 
to invent, to dominate intellectually the vast and complex net- 
work of modern fact. Veritas liberabit vos. It is colossal 
folly to pretend to accost all the sphinxes which our contem- 
poraries have set up at each of the world’s crossroads, without 
first putting on the armor of light and of eternal wisdom. 
This is to run the risk of promoting, unconsciously, the very 
evils whose effects we are combating. 

Our first specifically Catholic duty, therefore—and the one 
most commonly neglected by Catholics—is to purify the mind, 
lovingly, in the truth. “If thine eye be not simple,” says the 
Gospel; and for us Catholics of today that means: if thou dost 
not make simple the eye of thy spirit through wisdom, through 
a wisdom which is not that of Descartes, of Kant, of Hegel, 
of Bergson, of Herdegger, but through the wisdom of authen- 
tic metaphysics, and theology, and the science of the saints; 
if thou canst not distinguish clearly the true from the false in 
a universe where Freud and Kierkegaard and Nietzsche and 
Lenin and Gandhi cross fire; if thou art incapable of judging 
this world spawned by Luther, Descartes and Rousseau; “if 
thine eye be not simple, thy whole body remaineth in dark- 
ness,” thine influence upon the world will be nil—if, indeed, 
thou dost not positive harm, and take not advantage of the 
night. In other words, we must begin by being anti-modern, 
passing judgment upon the errors of our century according to 
the rules of immutable wisdom, to the end that in virtue of 
this same wisdom we may become ultra-modern and save the 
rich, living treasure of truth for the needs of the future. 


III 


The Church actually points out to us the teacher par 
excellence who can instruct us in the most necessary of all 
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sciences, and inculcate that authentic understanding and love 
which our work here below imperiously demands. The light 
and direction we receive from him is one with that offered us 
by the teaching of the Popes, because he is the common 
Doctor of the Church. His doctrine is that which the 
Mystical Body of Christ uses in its own intellectual life. 
Thomae doctrinam, wrote Benedict XV, Ecclesia suam 
propriam edixit esse.” And Pius X before him had said: 
“Since the holy death of the saintly Doctor, the Church has 
not held a single Council in which Saint Thomas has not 
participated by the treasures of his doctrine.” 

It must be clearly understood at this point that the Church 
does not impose the philosophical and theological teaching of 
Saint Thomas as a dogma; she does not hold us to any sort of 
“ideological conformity.” She appeals to our intelligence 
and to our filial devotion. If she prescribes that those who 
exercise in her name the teaching office shall “model their 
courses in rational philosophy and theology, and form their 
pupils in these sciences, after the method, doctrine and prin- 
ciples of the Angelical Doctor, religiously maintained,” it 
may be said that where there is question of the loyalty of the 
Faithful as such to Thomistic teaching, she is content with a 
counsel, but with what insistence, with what ardent desire she 
surrounds it! She knows that we cannot desert Saint Thomas 
without grave danger and without compromising the work 
we have to do.° 

She knows, on the other hand, that no philosophy, no 


3Encyclical Fausto A ppetente. 

4Motu Proprio, Doctoris Angelici.. This sentiment of Pius X is repeated by His 
Holiness Pius XI in the Encyclical Studiorum ducem. 

5Codex Juris Canonici, canon 1366, §2. 

8“Tt is our desire that all those who devote themselves to the teaching of philosophy 
and of sacred theology should be warned that they cannot without serious detriment 
part company with Saint Thomas Aquinas, even by a single step, especially in the 
field of metaphysics.” Pius X, Motu Proprio, Doctoris Angelici. 
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human system of thought, could be imposed upon the mind in 
the name of Divine Revelation; she realizes that a philosophy 
is essentially the work of the reason. Consequently, she pro- 
jects all possible light upon the philosophy of Saint Thomas; 
using all the signals at her command, she cries: “Here are the 
living waters!” She does not force us to drink from them. 
“Come and see.” Good tidings are always thus announced. 
Just as it was said of old to the Egyptians during a severe 
famine: Go to Joseph to receive the corn necessary for your 
bodily nourishment; so today, to all those, of whatever cast of 
mind, who are in quest of the truth, we say: Go to Thomas of 
Aquin." 


IV 


In his own day Saint Thomas was quite an innovator. 
‘(New method, new reasons, new arrangement of arguments, 
new light, above all, a new usage of the profane science of 
philosophy and of Aristotle the great suspect,’—William of 
Tocco is never tired of stressing the “modernity” of brother 
Thomas. Not that Aquinas had ever sought novelty for its 
own sake, like so many thinkers of our day! He looked for 
the truth, using a method essentially universalist and positive, 
which aims at retaining all that humanity has achieved, while 
complementing and perfecting it. He succeeded thus in 
removing the rust from Scholasticism. 

Side by side with his profound loyalty towards the complete 
heritage of abiding wisdom, his philosophical courage and 
intellectual independence should serve as examples for us. 
It is my belief that the great and bold innovation to which 
Providence would have us dedicate ourselves today is what 
we might call the activation of Thomism in view of the prob- 
lems of our times. What Saint Dominic said of men is like- 


"Pius XI, Encyclical Studiorum ducem. 
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wise applicable to ideas: the seed withers when it is hoarded, 
and fructifies when it is sown. The axiom: “Goodness tends 
to communicate itself” is true also, and especially, of the goods 
of the mind. The doctrine of Saint Thomas is in itself a 
doctrine of conquest, a missionary doctrine. It seems to be 
entering today upon the most apostolic, and at the same time 
upon the most /aical period of its development; it is being 
requisitioned by all cultural problems. The mind which 
everywhere has need of it could never forgive it for resting 
content with what it has acquired. 

Let me add that by this recovery of its spirit of conquest, 
by this bold assault upon new problems and new positions, 
the doctrine of Saint Thomas will aid us to resolve an apparent 
contradiction which is secretly troubling many minds today 
in its regard. They understand, on the one hand, that the 
Church in recommending this teaching so insistently intends 
before all to recommend her common teacher as a common 
teacher, rather than to revive the old disputes which opposed 
system to system. On the other hand, they realize also that 
the pensée of the Angelic Doctor is so strongly bound together, 
so perfectly organized, that it resists the least adulteration of 
its principles, and can succeed in penetrating to reality only 
on the condition that it retains inviolate its intellectual 
integrity. The common Doctor is not the banal Doctor, in 
whose teaching we may find simply that upon which all other 
teachers agree. He is the Doctor par excellence, who alone 
can teach us to coordinate by means of the principles of a 
higher unity, the truth which others, frequently not without 
a special talent for setting forth this or that aspect of the real, 
have uttered. 

In order that Thomas of Aquin may be effectively our 
common teacher, without losing any of his particular force 
and excellence, and without at the same time prolonging out- 
worn controversies with rival schools of thought, we must 
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take him for what he really means to us: an apostle of modern 
times. Upon the material of contemporary problems we 
must use the precious tools of wisdom, the puissant Denk- 
mitteln that he has placed at our disposal. Disputes between 
savants we shall have always; but let us once be up and doing, 
let us once attack the new difficulties, and under the very 
aspects where they are most painfully in contact with reality, 
and we shall better understand the necessity—under penalty 
of sinking to a level of impotent mediocrity—of a rigorous 
fidelity to Saint Thomas; we shall have the good fortune to 
see reunited in the light of his pure doctrine minds gathered 
from the four corners of the horizon. 

An apostolic mission to the modern mind—this, then, is the 
duty which devolves upon the ever-vital pensée of the Church’s 
common Doctor. If it 1s ever vital, it is precisely because of 
this mission. If it preserves the admirable universality which 
may be called its distinctive trait, and which constitutes its 
human and properly Catholic nobility, it is again on account 
of this mission; because in the guise of instrument of the intel- 
lectual life of the Church, it shares the Church’s very univer- 
sality, and finds itself in continuity with the wisdom of the 
saints. For it is the wisdom of contemplation alone that can 
keep philosophical and theological doctrine safe, encompassed 
by that universal peace which surpasseth human understanding 
and which banishes the sectarian spirit. 


V 


There are some who seem afraid that in grouping them- 
selves under the standard of the doctrine from which Holy 
Mother Church bids them go and ask nourishment, Catholics 
may lose their independence in research, their contact with 
the restlessness, the worries and the enterprise of the modern 
mind, and the means of making fruitful progress in ecclesias- 
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tical and profane science. A very human, a much too human 
view! The very contrary is true. Once more, there is no 
question of receiving Thomism by force, by way of barrier or 
impediment. “Come and see.” There is question of dis- 
covering it, lovingly, for ourselves, and of requiring of it the 
keys of those heavy doors which subjectivism and a prolonged 
adoration of man have closed against us. We are speaking of 
a stock of tools with which to cross barriers, break down 
impediments and force a passage to reality. 

Either we shall let ourselves be carried on by the current 
of time, or we shall have principles forceful enough, a doc- 
trine rooted strongly enough in reality, and of a scope suffi- 
ciently universal, to permit us to join time to eternity and to 
interpret the world in the light of God. The wider the 
opening of the compass, the more firmly it must be held. 
The vaster, the more complex, the more varied the field 
embraced by thought, the more solid should be the axes of 
that thought. 

Need we add that the fact of having been elaborated into 
a system in the thirteenth century amounts to a very accidental 
condition because of the intrinsic qualities of the doctrine of 
Saint Thomas? It was to be expected that Christian thought 
should attain to its complete synthesis in an age when Chris- 
tian culture arrived at its widest historical expansion. But 
in itself the body of truth placed under the egis of Saint 
Thomas rises above time and history and the contemporary 
conditions encountered by Thomas himself. It is a doctrine 
of all times. Likewise, we should not judge a philosophy as 
we would the cut of a coat. The first question we should ask 
in its regard is not: “What year was it launched? What is 
its position in time?” but: “What is its relation to existing 
reality?” wen 

Be not deceived! Confronting the Christian mind today is 
a series of grave and difficult problems, touching very closely 
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the heart of humanity. These problems are massed as though 
they had long been kept in reserve for a general assault; and 
the philosophy, the research in science or the arts, the methods 
of thought and culture which the Catholic mind must affront, 
conquer or assimilate are marked by a rare technical perfec- 
tion and a valuable human achievement. We can hope to 
succeed at this task only by arming ourselves with a knowledge 
the most precise, a science the most exacting, an intellectual 
equipment as perfect and as sure as possible, a doctrine and 
a method as rigorous as they are comprehensive. The Angelic 
Doctor will enable us to dominate and judge the present 
moment of history without ignoring it, to measure it intellec- 
tually in its veritable reality, according to eternal standards. 
Thus shall we accomplish that work of discrimination—itself 
in a sense angelic—which consists in saving for the future the 
true and living values which the present contains, letting fall 
that which is destined to die. 


VI 


Amid the world’s deafening noise the wisdom of Saint 
Thomas comes down to our public places and speaks to the 
people of our time. This is an event in the history of thought, 
due chiefly to the initiative of Leo XIII, the reality of which 
is obvious even to the superficial observer. Far be it from 
us, indeed, to shout victory. We are witnessing a simple 
beginning; almost everything has yet to be done. Yet the 
fact is there, and it rests with Catholic thinkers of all coun- 
tries to see that its effects are fruitful for the world’s needs. 
A wide field of action is offered them; everywhere substan- 
tially the same questions are to be met. Thus we may foresee 
a common Catholic intellectual approach, a world-wide col- 
laboration along spiritual and cultural lines, in which the 
workmen, however few they may be in each land, will be 
conscious that they have in hand a task of capital importance. 
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In France up to the present it has been in the department of 
criteriology—and by its effort to reestablish the connection 
between philosophy and the natural sciences—as well as in 
the field of juridical and sociological studies, that the Thom- 
istic renascence seems chiefly to have manifested itself. This 
is to say nothing of indispensable research in the history of 
thought and in medieval texts, or, in theology, of the note- 
worthy revival of speculative mystical science. The philoso- 
phers and savants who collaborate with La Société de 
Philosophie de la Nature and with the enterprise to which 
Doctor Hans André of Cologne has contributed his splendid 
studies in vegetal biology, have resumed a tradition that had 
been interrupted for several centuries; and little by little we 
see lowered the absurd barrier which separated laboratory 
experiment and philosophical inquiry as though they were 
two strange, if not hostile, worlds. 

In the same way, artists and philosophers have renewed 
their contacts, and a kind of friendly understanding is coming 
into being between the principles of Thomistic esthetics and 
the latest findings of the painters, the architects, the musicians 
and the poets. 

Among the theoretical tasks that it seems now necessary to 
take in hand under the patronage of Saint Thomas, and for 
which we hope the laborers will be available, we may men- 
tion, in pure philosophy, the critical interpretation of the 
principles of modern mathematics; and in theology, the 
thorough and systematic examination of those truths which 
would restore to exegesis, so often and so deplorably neglected 
in our teaching today, its full stature and influence. 

But what would appear to be the most urgent and practical 
single undertaking which confronts us, is, in addition to the 
metaphysical and scientific work mentioned above, the elabo- 
ration of a vast synthesis reorganizing all the moral and human 
sciences; the building up of a philosophy of the State and of 
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civilization which is definitely free from the errors of the last 
three centuries as well as from the chimeras of humanism and 
naturalism, and with which the world in the making under 
our eyes may be reasoned out, judged and redressed. 


VII 


I propose these remarks with no presumptuous and un- 
reasonable pretention of tracing a program of research. 
Their purpose is merely to render more concretely and exactly 
intelligible the nature of the mission to which, as I am per- 
suaded, Catholic thought is called. As I pointed out in the 
beginning, the very fact that it is a Catholic mission makes it 
in some sort a crucifying one. Quts scandalizatur et ego non 
uror? Catholic thought must be lifted up with Jesus between 
heaven and earth. It is by living the painful paradox of an 
absolute fidelity to the eternal closely linked with a keen 
compassion for the tribulations of our time, that we are asked 
to labor for the reconciliation of the world to the truth. 





St. Simeon: Pillar Saint 


WM. STETSON MERRILL, A.B. 


Let this avail, just, dreadful, mighty God, 

This not be all in vain, that thrice ten years, 

Thrice multiplied by superhuman pangs, 

In hungers and in thirsts, fevers and cold, 

In coughs, aches, stitches, ulcerous throes and cramps, 
A sign betwixt the meadow and the cloud, 

Patient on this tall pillar I have borne 

Rain, wind, frost, heat, hail, damp, and sleet, and snow; 
And I had hoped that ere this period closed 

Thou would’st have caught me up into thy rest, 
Denying not these weather-beaten limbs 

The meed of saints, the white robe and the palm. 


Thus runs one stanza of Tennyson’s poem on the famous 
Syrian saint, Simeon Stylites. Hundreds who would never 
have known of this saint from any other source have marveled 
at the tale of his austerities as set forth in this touching poem. 
The poet makes St. Simeon confess to God his sense of sin, 
and recite the amazing penances he has imposed upon him- 
self as a means of attaining sanctification of soul. Alban 
Butler shrewdly remarks, in his life of the saint, that “‘his 
most remarkable actions . . . are a subject of admiration, not 
of imitation.” * 

The account of the life of St. Simeon Stylites usually fol- 
lowed is that given by Theodoret, a Syrian prelate who, Butler 
says, “lived in the same country and often visited him.” An- 
other biography, said to have been written by a disciple 
named Anthony, is referred by Néldeke,’ to a late date on 
account of its extravagancies. But there has long been known 


lLives of the Saints, I, 23. 
2Sketches from Eastern History, tr. London, 1892, Ch. VII. Cited in Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, October, 1915, p. 103. 
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to scholars an independent source in Syriac, written shortly 
after Simeon’s death, which occurred in 459 A.D. An Eng- 
lish translation of one of the three extant manuscripts of this 
Syriac life appears in an issue of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, dated October, 1915, but held in Germany 
during the late war, not reaching American libraries until re- 
cently. It is entitled: “The Life of St. Simeon Stylites; a 
translation of the Syriac Text in Bedjan’s Acta Martyrum et 
Sanctorum, Vol. IV. By the Rev. Frederick Lent, Ph.D., of 
New Haven, Conn.” Professor Lent has since become presi- 
dent of Elmira College. By his kind permission and that of 
Professor Franklin Edgerton, president of the Society, the 
present writer is privileged to quote copiously from this text 
and to present here a more detailed narrative of the career of 
this extraordinary saint than is commonly available. The 
Syriac title reads: “The Heroic Deeds of Mar Simeon, the 
Chief of the Anchorites.” 

“The original Life, composed by one of Simeon’s disciples, 
was,” so Dr. Lent believes,’ “written between the saint’s death, 
in 459 A.D. and 473 A.D.” 


I 


Simeon was born in the town of Sis, in the region of 
Nicopolis, Syria, being the son of a shepherd. Until “grown 
up”’—or as Theodoret says, “until thirteen years old”— 
he tended his father’s sheep. He used to collect storax, a 
kind of resin formerly used for incense, which he would burn, 
“although he did not know just why he offered it. For 
hitherto the Scriptures had not been heard by him.”‘ In 
stature he was small; but he was strong and could run swiftly. 
One day he entered a church and heard the Epistle read— 


%Op. cit., p. 110. 
4p, 111. 
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Theodoret says, the Beatitudes—and asked what these writ- 
ings were. Upon being told by bystanders that they were “the 
Scriptures of God who dwells in heaven and the word of God 
is in them,” * he was much impressed. Soon afterwards he 
began to have visions, in which a man in shining garments, 
whose face was like rays of fire, appeared to lead him up a 
mountain and thence to a temple, where he showed him the 
host of persons “who are destined to receive at thy hands the 
Sign of the Messiah [i.e. baptism] and be turned to the knowl- 
edge of the truth.” ° 

Some time later, when the Isaurians in a raid on the village 
of Sis took some of his fellow villagers captive, Simeon sought 
out the camp of the raiders. He was seized by the sentinels, 
brought before the leader, and was about to be beheaded. ' 


One of them then drew a dagger that he might smite him, when imme- 
diately his right hand cleaved to his shoulder. And when they saw, fear 
fell upon them, and Bos their chief commanded that they should set out for 
another place. And when the Blessed One saw that they did not receive 
his supplication, he became incensed and lifted up his hand against Bos; 
when immediately an unclean spirit took possession of him and before the 
Blessed One he was convulsed while he cried out and said, “Alas, thou servant 


of Jesus Christ.” 


Simeon prayed for him and his madness left him. The four 
hundred captives were released and returned with Simeon to 
the village. Such an incident may well have happened; nor 
need we accept the apparent view of the narrator that the 
events were miraculous in any way. The saint had a remark- 
able personality that impressed all who approached him, as 


we shall read later. 
The Syriac life that we are following omits at this point 


5P, 112. 
6p, 113. 
"Pp, 114-115. 
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the events given by Theodoret immediately after Simeon’s 
conversion. We are told that he went to a monastery in the 
neighborhood of Sis and applied for admission. After keep- 
ing him waiting at the gate for several days, perhaps to test 
his vocation, the abbot admitted him. Here he remained for 
two years, practising all the austerities of the house and learn- 
ing the Psalter by heart. The Syriac life then goes on to say: 
“After these things the Saint was in a fast twenty-one days, 
while he neither ate nor drank, a man who from his youth 
with food of flesh and drink of wine had been nourished.” * 
Later he always kept the fast of Lent in this manner, accord- 
ing to Theodoret, who wrote his account of him after he had 
passed twenty-six Lents of ever increasing severity. Theo- 
doret says that Simeon “spent the first part of Lent in praising 
God standing; growing weaker he continued his prayer sit 
ting: and towards the end, finding his spirits almost quite ex- 
hausted, not able to support himself in any other posture, he 
lay on the ground.” However, it is probable that in his ad- 
vanced years, so Butler surmises, * he admitted some mitiga- 
tion of this wonderful austerity. Did he abstain entirely from 
water? In later passages of the Life he is represented as not 
using the water left him when he shut himself up for the 
Lenten season. But on the other hand he is said to have been 
“exceedingly thirsty” after a protracted period of fasting and 
to have been miraculously supplied with running water from 
a brook. Men have been known, in modern times, under ex- 
ceptionally favorable circumstances, to have gone for forty 
days without food, but never without water. That Simeon 
should have done so seems incredible; but so does the account 
of his later mode of life on his pillar, which is not doubted 
by historians. But let us resume the thread of our narrative. 


SP, 115. 
%Op. cit., p. 24. 
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“The Blessed One,” as yet a youth, before beginning the life 
of a monk in the monastery, was” 


constant in fasting and prayer, entering the church among the first and 
going out among the last, while the greater part of the time he was pass- 
ing the nights in the church. And from dawn until dark he was on his 
knees, and from dark till dawn he was standing in prayer. And when he 
was many times in these exercises, those who were of the same age as he 
were watching him, that they might see if he moved his feet, and changed 
from the spot in which he stood. But no one could find this in his case. 


Whether these statements are literally true or not, they are 
instructive as showing how he began to practice standing for 
long periods of time without moving. 

Next follows an incident that finds no mention in Butler’s 
account of Simeon’s life and is as surprising as it is consonant 
with his ideal of the utterly unselfish life. A paternal aunt, 
‘who was extremely rich,” at her death left everything she 
owned to Simeon.” 


And everything she left he administered in the fear of the Lord and gave 
to the poor and the needy; and especially he provided for the monastery of 
the Blessed Mar Eusebona because the son of his paternal uncle was there... 
After these things he remained four months [on his property] because he 
had seed sown, and because he had many affairs to attend to in other con- 
vents and with the poor. But in all the fast of the forty days, while he was 
living in the city, he tasted no food except the Eucharist, which he received 
when he was half way through the fast. 


At the harvest he said to the gleaners: 


Let everybody take as much as he can carry . . . And bread also and 
boiled food he took out to the reapers . . . He with his own hands served 
them and mixed the wine for them . . . After these things he loaded what- 
ever he had on camels and took it to the convent of Mar Eusebona, and from 
it distributed in the other convents. 


So the founder of the pillar saints was for a time a practical 





10Lent’s Life, pp. 116-117. 
1p, 117. 
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man of affairs and a philanthropist before he betook himself 
to the solitary life. Simeon now entered the monastery of 
Eusebona at Teleda, in the district of Antioch. 


II 


Now began his peculiar ascetic practices. “When he had 
been with the monks a long time, he separated from them and 
went and digged for himself a hole in a corner of the garden 
up to his breast, and he stood in it two years in the oppressive 
heat of summer and the severe cold of winter.” This mode of 
life awakened the jealousy of his fellow monks, who could not 
vie with him, and they said to the abbot: “If he is not placed 
on an equality with us, he cannot live here.”” But the abbot, 
after entreating him in vain to change his mode of living, said 
to the other monks: “My sons, what should impel us to be 
hinderers to him who is constraining himself for our Lord’s 
sake?” The abbot entreated, he did not order him; we shall 
see later that whenever ordered by his spiritual superiors 
to do something he instantly complied. So he was permitted 
to continue in his chosen form of penance. He ate only on 
Sundays and then partook of soaked lentils; sometimes he ate 
less frequently. 

When the brothers finished the nocturns and lay down to rest, he would 
hang a stone about his neck all the time that his companions were resting. 
When it was time for them to arise, he untied the stone from his neck and 
stood with them for the service. But on one of the nights, when he had 
put the stone on his neck, he was tempted by Satan and sleep fell upon him. 
Of a sudden he collapsed and fell headlong and his head was wounded . . . 
Afterward he procured a certain round piece of wood and stood upon it 
at night, so that if he chanced to fall asleep, the piece of wood would roll 
trom under him.}* 


There is a certain directness about these statements that 
12P, 118, 
13p, 119, 
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seems to stamp them as authentic, whatever we may think 
of the miraculous byplay—omitted in our extracts—that ac- 
companies them in the text. ' 

Ever striving for more severe exercises of asceticism, 
Simeon next devised a form of penance that very nearly proved 
fatal. “He took a hard rope and wound it round his body 
many times until his body swelled out over the rope and hid 
it. And when the abbot knew it, he compelled him, but with 
difficulty, to loosen it from him.’”"* The narrative followed 
by Alban Butler in his life of the saint elaborates somewhat 
upon this incident. “Three days successively his clothes, 
which clung to (the rope) were to be softened with liquids 
to disengage them; and the incisions of the physician, to cut 
the cord out of his body, were attended with such anguish 
and pain that he lay for some time as dead.” 

His brethren in the monastery continued to importune the 


abbot to send Simeon away. “Either keep this brother and 
we will depart, or send him away and keep us,” they said.” 
As there were a hundred and twenty of them in number, 
the abbot was reluctantly obliged to accede, and said to him:" 


Thou knowest, my son, how much I love thee and in nothing have I dis- 
tressed thee and I have not sought that from here thou shouldst go; but 
because of the brethren’s importunity and the laws enacted by former abbots, 
and since I am not able to deviate from their laws, arise, get thee to such 
a place as our Lord appoints for thee. 


The reference to the monastic law which bound successive 
abbots in their conduct of the monastery is an important bit 
of information conveyed by this passage. 

So Simeon went forth from that monastery” 


14P, 120. 

15Op. cit., p. 23. 
1Lent’s Life, p. 121. 
wP, 122. 

18Pp, 122-128. 
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and when he had gone a short distance from the convent he found a road 
which led to the north . . . He turned aside and went on it until he entered 
the borders of Telneshé [Tell-Nechin]* . . . Our Lord directed him 
straight to the convent of Maris bar Barathon of Telneshé, who was the 


chief of the town. 


This man was a layman who lived with his son in a Re- 
ligious house not inhabited at the time by monks. He wel- 
comed Simeon and assigned to him a small upper room where 
he might abide during the approaching season of Lent. The 
periodeutes—a kind of deputy ordained to perform the duties 
of a bishop—visited Simeon and left him seven small loaves 
of bread and a cup of water to sustain him during the fast. 


And after forty days had passed, the Holy Mar Bas [the periodeutes| 
came with great eagerness and opened the door and found those seven loaves 
untouched and the cab of water full, and the Blessed One kneeling and 
praying . . . The next day he sought that he might go to the desert, but 
they persuaded him and built for him a cell on the mountain [the mountain 
near Telneshé].”° 


The next year Mar Bas came again and sealed up the door 
of Simeon’s cell. When the end of Lent was at hand the 
periodeutes came to the cell, opened the door and gave him 
the Eucharist; and with him was a leading man of the city 
who brought a jar of ointment and asked the saint to bless 
it. “And when he said, ‘May our Lord bless’ at that moment 


9921 


it bubbled up and overflowed like a seething cauldron. 
The passage is interesting as among the first of a series of 
miracles said to have been performed by the saint from time 
to time during the rest of his life. Some of these miracles were 
cures of divers kinds of diseases, while others are described 
as encounters with Satan under various disguises. A girl 


19Some forty miles northeast of Antioch. 
20P. 124, 
MP, 124. 
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and two boys afflicted with paralysis were healed by the saint. 
A soldier, who had “withered up like dry wood” after he 
had outraged a maiden, was restored; he promised to amend 
his life, and “went away whole, rejoicing and praising God.’” 
A boy “possessed” and another with stone in the bladder were 
likewise healed by the prayers of the saint. In each case a 
certain gesture is said to have accompanied the act:* “He 
gave commandment and they brought water, and he said to 
the father [of the boy] ‘put some of that dust in it in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ and give him to drink.’” 

The story of his encounter with a “dragon” which “hissed 
and whistled violently, and lashed its tail upon the ground, 
and rattled and made a noise, so that the earth was moved 
at the sound it made, and there went out from it as it were 
flames of fire,”** may have been a vision which Simeon de- 
scribed to his disciples. Even the quite natural cravings of 
hunger and thirst, that the saint felt during his protracted 
fasts are usually referred to by the narrator as temptations 
of Satan. 

The hermitage in which he was living stood on the land of 
“an elder of Telneshé, [who] loved Mar Simeon greatly and 
was with him constantly.”” This elder bought for him, at his 
own expense, such clothing as he wore. What that clothing 
was we are told: “His clothing was patched with straw from 
the wild grain of the second year, which grew before him in 
the enclosure, and upon it he coiled a hard rope’’—as a 
girdle. “With this clothing he was clothed seven years; then 
he made him a coat of goat leather.”” 

After three years spent in this hermitage Simeon formed 


33P, 127. 
33P, 128. 
Pp, 125. 
35P, 128. 
Pp, 131. 
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the resolve of shutting himself up for three years in a rude 
stone enclosure that he made for himself at the top of the 
mountain. There was no roof or protection, however, from 
the weather and lest he should be tempted to seek refuge 
elsewhere, the saint had a chain twenty cubits long fastened 
on his leg and attached to a rock. This chain, however, ac- 
cording to Butler’s source, he was induced to have removed 
upon being told by Meletius, vicar to the patriarch of An- 
tioch, that “a firm will, supported by God’s grace, was suf- 
ficient to make him abide in his solitary enclosure without 
having recourse to any bodily restraint.” He was also per- 
suaded to reduce the time of retirement to eighteen months. 
Then, leaving with him a peck and a half of dry pulse and 
a large urn of water, his followers stopped up the entrance 
and departed. After he had been imprisoned there five 
months, the water in his urn, we are told, became putrid. 

Being exceedingly thirsty, he digged in the ground where he was stand- 
ing, and kneeled and put his mouth in it, breathing the coolness of the clay 
. . . And he continued in prayer to God a long time. When he arose from 
his prayer and crossed himself, he turned to his right hand and saw a brook 
filled with water, clear and cool and sweet.” 


This is the passage to which we have already referred. 
Nowhere else in the Life is the miraculous introduced to 
assist him in maintaining his fasts. 


ITI 


We come now to the more distinctive form of Simeon’s 
self-imposed penances.” 


After these things he set up a stone, that he might stand upon it, that 
had four bases and was two cubits [three feet] high . . . The Saint’s fame 


2770p. cit. p. 24. 
Pp. 130-131. 
29Pp. 132-135. 
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began to be talked about in the world, and men began to flock to him from 
everywhere. For he stood upon that stone five years . . . Letters of kings 
poured in, and by the hand of messengers, in writings, petition and request 
with captains of their hosts they were sending to his righteousness.*° And they 
besought from his holiness that he would bless them and pray for their king- 
dom, and the rulers who were under their power, and that he would com- 
mand them all whatever he pleased. 


Butler cites from other sources:" “The Persians, Medes, 
Saracens, Ethiopians, Iberians and Scythians had the highest 
veneration for him.” Father Thurston, in his account of 
Simeon Stylites in the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” writes:” 
“Great personages, such as the Emperor Theodosius and the 
Empress Eudocia manifested the utmost reverence for the 
Saint and listened to his counsels, while the Emperor Leo 
paid respectful attention to a letter Simeon wrote him in 
favor of the Council of Chalcedon.” 

These passages, besides showing the effect of Simeon upon 
his age and generation, bring us in touch with verifiable facts. 
His letters, preserved by the reliable historians Evagrius and 
Cyril of Scythopolis, have come down to us.” How did he 
write standing on top of a pillar? 

The writer of the article on him in “Dictionary of Christian 
Biography” (IV, 679) thinks that we must believe that he 
had a kind of balustrade to keep him from falling off the 
pillar and even a pulpit on which he could rest his manu- 


3°The wording of this sentence is so peculiar that Dr. Lent was asked by the present 
writer to comment upon it. His reply is as follows: “The passage to which you refer 
is correctly translated but it is obscure. He means that letters came very frequently 
from kings, brought by royal messengers under the escort of captains of the host and 
in these letters there were petitions and requests to Simeon, His Righteousness. The 
passage does seem very obscure and I do not wonder that you have questioned it. 
Perhaps if His Righteousness had been capitalized it would have made it plainer.” 

31Qp. cit., p. 23. 

32Vol. XIII, 795. 

33The Letters of Simeon the Stylite, translated by Professor C. C. Torrey, in 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, XX, 253-276 (1899). The Syriac text 
appears in Assemani’s Acta. 
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script. Father Thurston, also, thinks that probably there was 
a balustrade. Is it not possible that Simeon dictated his letters 
to an amanuensis sitting at the base of the pillar? Even his 
ability to read and write have been questioned.” 

Another incident narrated in the Syriac Life refers to an 
edict of the Emperor Theodosius that the “synagogues and 
meeting houses which the Christians had taken from the 
Jews should be returned to them, and that the Christians 
should build and purchase some for themselves.”*” The saint 
was grieved when he heard of it and “burned with zeal for 
his Lord like a flaming fire. And he took a courageous stand 
and boldly wrote words of might filled with rebuke” to the 
Emperor, who later revoked the order.” 

Not satisfied to stand on a pillar two cubits high, Simeon 
had his followers build him higher ones. A description of 
the different pillars on which in succession Simeon stood for 
thirty-seven years is given us by the Syriac narrator in a 


passage where he compares his hero to Moses and Daniel :*” 


If then, as we have said, our Lord performed such wonders and signs 
through these mighty and wonderful men, by their fasting forty days at a 
time, what should we say about the blessed Saint Simeon? . . . For he was 
in the monastery nine years, in wonderful discipline and severe practices 
... Then in the mandra* besides, in Telneshé, he remained forty-seven 
years. He stood in a corner in the mandra ten years, some of the time in a 
cell . . . After these things he stood upon those smaller pillars seven years: 
on one of eleven cubits, on one of seventeen cubits, and on one of twenty- 


34Néldeke, Orientalische Skizzen, p. 233. Cited by Torrey, Journal Amer. Orient. 
Society, XX, 257n. 


35P, 193. 
3%6This incident forms the subject of a discussion in Néldeke’s Sketches from 


Eastern History, p. 218, and in the article by Torrey in the Journal Amer. Orient. 
Society, XX, 254ff. (1899). 

37Pp, 182-183. 

38M andra means primarily a sheepfold, then a monastery. In Simeon’s case it seems 
to refer to the stone corral on the mountain; or, as some think, to the spot on which 
later a monastery stood. 
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two cubits. And on that one of forty cubits he stood thirty years, while our 
Lord gave him strength and endurance so that on this he finished the days 
of his life. 


The precise length of the cubit is uncertain; but it was 
about eighteen inches. The height of the tallest pillar on 
which Saint Simeon stood was thus about sixty feet. The 
height of the lowest is given as two and as eleven cubits. 

Comparing the figures showing the respective heights of 
the four pillars and the time spent on each one by St. Simeon, 
as given by the Syriac Life and by Theodoret and the other 
authorities followed by Butler in his Life of the saint, we 
find some discrepancies: 


Height of Pillar Time Spent on Each 
Syriac Life Theodoret Syriac Life Theodoret 
Pet FO. os scs 11 cubits 6 cubits 7 years for 4 years 
Second Pillar....... >: aie a” all three ee 
Third Pillar....... _— yg — ™ 
Fourth Pillar...... 40 ” 40 ” 30 years 
6 vesavies 37 years 37 years 


The reader will note that the height of the third and of 
the fourth pillar is the same in both accounts. The total time 
spent on all four pillars is also the same; but in the Syriac 
Life the period spent on the first three is lumped as seven 
years. The respective heights of the first two pillars seem 
irreconcilable, but the smaller figures for the earliest pillars 
used by the saint seem the more probable. The time spent 
on the fourth pillar in Dr. Lent’s text is thirty years, while 
this is the sum of the periods for the third and fourth pillars 
as given by Butler. We know nothing about Syriac and to 
suggest an emendation of the text seems presumptuous, but 
we make it for what it is worth. Change the punctuation 
so that the passage reads as follows and the two accounts 
agree except as to the heights of the first and second pillars, 
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thus: “He stood upon those smaller pillars [i.e. the first and 
second] seven years: on one of eleven cubits [and] on one 
of seventeen cubits. And on one of twenty-two cubits and 
on that one of forty cubits he stood thirty years.” 


IV 


The question naturally arises and apparently arose in 
Simeon’s time: “What need did he have, or was this re- 
quired, that he should stand upon a pillar?” The narrator 
answers :*” 


It pleased his Lord to have him stand on a pillar in these days and last 
times because he saw the creation as though it were asleep, that by the dis- 
tress of his servant he might arouse the world from the heaviness of its 
lethargy of sleep, and that the name of his divinity might be praised through 


the instrumentality of his believer. 


That the contemplation of Simeon’s penances and the 
hearing of his discourses to the people effected many con- 
versions cannot be doubted. The very number of the narra- 
tives of these conversions, quite aside from any question of 
their authenticity, indicates an extraordinary spiritual 
awakening brought about by an example of self-abnegation 
so extreme as to overcome violent men and hardened sinners. 
The narrator himself exclaims: “How many. . . who came 
to hear him from distant places, when they saw his beautiful 
person and his discipline and never-ending toil, despised and 
left the transitory world with all that is in it and became 
disciples of the word of truth.” 

But in spite of a marvellous physical constitution, which 
we are told Simeon had, outraged nature rebelled. 


His feet were bound and fettered as though in the stocks, so that neither 
to right nor left was he able to shift one of them, until even the bones and 

39Pp. 184-185, 
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sinews of his feet were visible from suffering. Also his belly burst open 
from standing . . . A severe disease smote him in his left foot. While he 
was wishing for the evening to come, it was filled with ulcers . . . and 
emitted a foul odor.” 


The details of this disease may here be omitted. The 
passages, however, were submitted by the present writer to 
Dr. John M. Warren, associate in surgery at the Medical 
School of Loyola University, Chicago, with a request that he 
would characterize the disease in medical terms. He writes: 


The condition which is mentioned in the extract is known as “gas gan- 
grene” and is produced by the “bacillus aerogenes capsulatus” together with 
the streptococcus or some other organism causing thereby a mixed infection. 
The rapid formation of vesicles with subsequent condition of his body and 
clothing was a predisposing factor in contracting the gangrene. The direct 
cause must have been a trivial break in the continuity of the skin which 


passed unnoticed. 


Simeon’s followers as well as the bishops besought him 
to descend from the pillar so that a physician might treat 
him for the disease; but he replied:” “I have confidence in 
my Lord Jesus Christ whom I serve that he will not allow 
his servant to be humiliated to such a degree that he should 
come down from his position.” This condition went on for 
eight months lacking twenty days, when the time of Lent 
arrived and Simeon wished to be shut in as usual. His 
disciples with much misgiving shut him in. “ And when he 
had been in seclusion thirty-eight days . . . at midnight sud- 
denly there was something like lightning and the whole cell 
was lighted up by it.”” A beautiful youth clad in white 
appeared to him, touched his foot and “at once the disease 
fled from it, his pain ceased, his body was invigorated, his 
countenance grew radiant, his face shone, he recovered his 





41Pp, 154-156. 
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speech and that foul disagreeable odor passed away.”“ The 
passage indicates at least the ailments from which the saint 
had been suffering and was included in the extract sent to Dr. 
Warren. His comment is interesting: “In cases of gas gan- 
grene, especially when not treated, death occurs in a few days. 
St. Simeon’s protracted period of illness without fatal ter- 
mination is just as remarkable as was his speedy recovery.” 

The account of the death of St. Simeon reminds us, in its 
touching simplicity, of Plato’s account of the death of 
Socrates :* 


After he had dismissed every one to his work in peace, thirty days passed, 
when on the twenty-ninth day of the month Ab at the eleventh hour of the 
night between Saturday and Sunday, he suddenly felt ill, as some disciples 
were present with him; and pain struck him and he began to suffer, and his 
whole body was feverish. He felt ill all day Sunday and Monday and Tues- 
day. . . . On the fourth day of the week, in the second of the month Elul, at 
the ninth hour, as all his disciples were present with him, he gave command 
to those two about their companions and committed them all to our Lord. 
Then he stood erect and three times bowed, and again raised himself up and 
gazed heavenward and turned about and looked on all the world. Then 
all the people who were there cried out: “Bless us, Master.” Again he 
gazed eastward and westward and on every side, then raised his hand from 
the inside of his cloak and blessed them, thrice committing them to our Lord. 


He blessed his disciples and bade them love one another. 


Then raising his hands to heaven he committed them to our Lord. Then 
again he lifted his eyes to heaven and smote three times upon his heart with 
his right hand, and bowed and put his head on the shoulder of that first 
disciple. And the two disciples put their hands upon his eyes and he sur- 
rendered his spirit to his Lord.” 


The day of his death was the second of September, A.D. 
459, according to the historian Cosmas. The Emperor Leo 


—_-—_— 


“4P. 157, 
5Pp, 189-190. 
“P, 190. 
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wished to convey his remains to Constantinople, but the 
people of Antioch claimed them, saying that as their city 
had no walls, they wished to have the protection that the 
preservation of the saint’s body in their city would afford 
them, and the Emperor acceded to their request. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The original lives of Simeon and his letters have been edited with German 
translations by Hans Lietzmann and Heinrich Hilgenfeld in Texte und 
Untersuchungen, XXXII, No. 4 (Leipzig, 1908, 257 pp.) References to 
the catalogues of manuscripts and editions before 1896 are given in August 
Potthast: Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aevi, pp. 1577-8 (Berlin, 1896). The 
Jesuit Hippolytus Delahaye, in his Les saints stylites (Bruxelles, 1923, 
cxcv, 276 pp.) has written probably the best comprehensive recent work on 
the pillar saints. Theodor Néldecke’s account of “Some Syrian Saints,” in 
his “Sketches From Eastern History,” tr. by J. S. Black (London, 1892), is 
based upon the original authorities and well written, but is supercilious in 


tone. 
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to the conclusion that the Transformist theory as 

applied to the human body, while a plausible hy- 
pothesis, is fragile enough and scarcely admissible. The 
scientific value of the theory has been of secondary im- 
portance in our examination; the important point was to get 
a true understanding of the position of Transformism. It 
is not a proved doctrine which gives us the last word on the 
origin of man, but an attempt at a possible explanation. 
There remains, however, one last argument of Transformism 
dealing with the problem of the origin of the human species. 
Let us see, therefore, whether or not the argument from 
paleontology can establish with certainty a thesis which 
morphological evidences left open, as we have seen, to grave 
difficulties. 


()« study of the argument from morphology led us 


I 


“The paleontological argument,” says M. Manquat,’ 
“founded on the chronological succession of animal species, 
is at present looked upon as the strongest plea for Trans- 
formism.” Practically all paleontologists are transformists. 
Some of them accept this system as being merely an hy- 
pothesis; others adhere to it as the only reasonable explana- 
tion. The uniform agreement as to the force of this argu- 


1Revue des questions scientifiques, t. 85, p. 385 (1924). 
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ment is very significant. As M. Boule says;’ “We cannot 
overestimate the importance of the role Paleontology is to 
play in the solution of the problem of the origin of man.” 
Our study has now brought us face to face with the strongest 
of all the evidences that can be brought forward in favor of 
Transformism in general, and of the animal descent of man 
in particular. If our inquiry leads us into a discussion of 
details, their vital importance towards our final conclusion 
will be a sufficient justification. It may help here, if we 
define paleontology as meaning merely the history of the 
living beings of bygone ages of the world. 

Teilhard de Chardin demonstrates in a few well-put words 
the force and interest of the paleontological argument when 
he says: “The real paleontologist endeavors to unroll the film 
of life by starting from the beginning of time.” Thanks to 
the fossils, which we know to be the remains of men and 
animals of centuries long past, and which are found in earth 
strata whose age is known with certitude, we can descend 
step by step into the past of living beings; we can see, not 
only in imagination but concretely, a portion of the history 
of life on the globe; we can hold in our hands and study at 
our leisure the actual remains of ancestral forms. No one 
doubts about what he sees, much less about what he can touch. 
It is impossible, therefore, say the transformists, to bring into 
question the theory of Evolution, or of the animal descent 
of man, since paleontology shows us the changes, allows us 
to touch with our hands, as it were, the evolution of the 
various species. 

As sound as this argument appears, it has its weak points, 
which, though they must be mentioned, must not be exag- 
gerated. The documents, namely, which should form the 
bulk of the proof for an Evolution based on paleontology are 






2Hommes fossiles, 2me. ed. (1923), pp. 453-454; Eng. tr., p. 428. 
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scarce to the utmost degree. If one were to ask today: “Has 
man, insofar as he is an animal, arisen by slow and gradual 
steps from some phyletic branch of the primates? Or is he 
a species absolutely different from other animals, without 
affiliation with them in his descent?” The answer would be 
immediate: ‘Here the paleontologist can affirm nothing with 
certainty.” * 

In itself, however, the scarcity of documents is no index 
of the value of the theory which depends upon it. The results 
attained, few though they be, may be far-reaching and in- 
disputable. To ridicule the conclusions of the paleontologist 
on account of his scanty sources, as does G. K. Chesterton in 
the first chapter of his “Everlasting Man,” seems to us to be 
uncalled for in a writer who in the same chapter says, that 
one single bison drawn on the walls of a cavern made him 
conclude with good right to the intelligence of the animal that 
held the crayon! Evidently it is the intrinsic value of a proof 
which must be considered. Hence the scarcity of documents 
does not authorize us to conclude for or against man’s animal 
descent. A fossil is merely an argument; a fact destined to 
serve as a proof, an actual document available for reference. 
And one clinching argument will outbalance a hundred 
others. 

Another weak point in the proof of paleontology is the 
fragmentary condition of most of the human fossils. Of Homo 
Heidelbergensis we have only a jaw bone; and if, as M. Boule 
remarks,* the mandible had been found without teeth there 
would be no hesitation in making of it another type of an- 
thropoid monkey, a consideration which makes one reflect on 
the apodictic nature of some arguments forcibly based on 
these fragments! At another time such fragmentary bits 
might serve as proofs, if interpreted at their face value. 


Elie Gagnebin, Cahier de la philosophie de la nature, p. 46. 
‘Hommes fossiles, p. 457; Eng. tr., p. 429. 
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Finally, to be apodictic, an argument should be capable of 
answering all difficulties. The paleontologist tells us that the 
animal species appeared, already formed; and that man, 
though he appeared in full development, is very old and has 
attained his maximum of zoological expansion.* This is quite 
surprising; for Transformism implies in itself some changes 
in the species, some intermediaries in development. “But it 
is always these diminished forms, which would be the most 
interesting for science, that are wanting in our collections.”* 
We realize that attempts have been made to explain this 
sudden appearance of fixed species, and the absence of inter- 
mediary forms. The point for us is to see if the problem 
has been truly solved, and by what means, if so. 


II 


In the minds of all scientists alike, the animal origin of 
man cannot be proved by the documents of paleontology 
alone. These remain quite insufficient. As M. Boule re- 
marks:’ “The documents relating to the superior primates 
are not only few but very poor.” No one has yet found a 
fossil that shows distinctly the interval or the step between 
ape and man. In spite of the probabilities of dental mor- 
phology nothing as yet authorizes us to declare that there 
were fossils of apes superior in constitution to the great 
anthropoids.* Nothing except perhaps the Pithecanthropus, 
to wit, a cranial pan, a thigh bone, and three teeth; one 
premolar and two rear upper molars. But it is not even 
certain that these bones belonged to the same individual! To 
be content with what is thus far known from paleontology 


5Teilhard, Revue de philosophie, p. 162 (1923). 
6Teilhard, Rev. des ques. sc., t. 87, p. 69 (1925). 
THommes fossiles, p. 91. 

SIbid., p. 93. 
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would doom us to revolve forevermore in hypotheses; and 
this is the first weak point in the argument. 

Transformism breaks through this circle by recalling to 
mind that man is, among other things, likewise an animal; 
and that “for zoology, the natural history of man is just a 
particular case in the history of other animal forms.’” This 
principle gives us recourse immediately to paleontology in 
general, to the universal history of life from which the evo- 
lution of numberless animal species of every type—fish, 
reptile, bird, mammal—is shown by means of fossil docu- 
ments. This concluded, one recalls again that man is an 
animal ; what is true of animal species in general will be true 
of man also. This is M. Elie Gagnebin’s method of argu- 
mentation in an article entitled, Transformisme et paléon- 
tologie, in his first Cahier de la philosophie de la nature. If 
one admits the descent of birds from reptiles on the testimony 
of the archeopteryx, if one admits the common origin of the 
different orders of mammals, to which all investigations point, 
there is no reason to deny the kindredship of man and the 
primates.” 

It is, therefore, upon the results of general paleontology 
that the theory of the evolution of the human species rests. 
If, says Gagnebin, you visited some gallery of paleontology 
such as that of the British Museum, and cast off all foregone 
conclusions to look at the matter from an objective point of 
view, you would be forced to admit one capital fact, and 
that is, the sequential and orderly distribution of living forms 
in the past. The documents show that there has been “a 
natural grouping of animals in time and space, which gives 
us the assurance that living beings entered the universe by 
one natural gate, that they have one natural origin. And this 


*Teilhard, Rev. de phil., p. 145 (1923). 
10Rev, des ques. sc., t. 87, p. 58. 
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fact shows us, too, the reason of the phenomenon of their 
successive appearances.””"’ 

The fact of this distribution of living forms has been thrown 
into full light by Teilhard de Chardin.” 


Well-merited honor must be given to the students and reconstructors of 
fossil life for one great contribution they have made to science. We know 
now that never has a perissodactyl or artiodactyl existed which had not its 
antecedent in a polydactyl foot; that carnivorous animals—weasels, hyenas, 
cats—all had their antecedents in carnivorous animals of three claws; that 
the tusks of the sea unicorn, of the walrus, or of the elephant, are already 
delineated in the canine species, and in the abnormally developed incisors; that 
nasal or frontal horns grew, at the beginning of their species, upon the head. 
There is nothing in common to these various living organisms save a rough 
outline. Variable and stable characters, however, never appear by chance; 
they hang together in a rigorously determined order. 


From these facts the author draws the conclusions him- 
self: before any hypothesis, by a simple survey of the 
geographic distribution of living beings on the earth, one 
is forced to see that no zoological species is physically able 
to appear at another place or at another time than that at 
which it actually appeared. In other words, by virtue of 
the harmony between astronomic, geologic and biologic laws, 
every living form occupies a given position; it has its own 
place from which it cannot be taken without destroying the 
equilibrium of the whole universe.” 

If living forms have one natural origin (if this point is 
conceded), the paleontologist and transformist will no longer 
discuss the proposition that species appeared one after an- 
other in time and space, or one for the good of the other. 
They will be busied with the question of how. If you con- 
fess that you cannot follow so quickly and ask for explana- 



















11]dem, ibid., p. 62. 
12[bid., p. 58. 
13Ibid., p. 60. 
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tions, paleontologists are ready. It is a fact, they will say, as 
indisputable as the distribution of the species themselves, 
that by culling and classifying our documents and fossils we 
may attempt, with hope of success, to reconstruct the past 
ages of the earth and to describe the history of its life in many 
details. If we could arrive at establishing a series of forms, 
even without having proved the absolute affiliation of one 
form to another, if this sequence could show itself as the only 
possible sequence, the transformist theory of the origin of 
species would become a scientific certitude! Many have tried 
to unfold this history, to construct this phyletic series; but 
we know the futile results of their efforts. 

Let us call attention immediately to the care and scientific 
precision employed in establishing these series of forms. We 
are no longer in an age when genealogic sequences of fossils 
can be put together without considering the variation of par- 
ticular organs. The experiences with Hipparion, taken for 
the forerunner of the horse because it had three toes on each 
foot; with the Aceratherium, believed to be more ancient than 
the rhinoceros because it was without a nasal horn, though 
as a matter of fact it was contemporary; these things taught 
the classifiers of fossils a lesson. The numerous true gene- 
alogic sequences now known have inspired new courage and 
confidence for further research; without doubt, this is a great 
point gained. 

We might call attention particularly to the wonderfully 
complete series of forms discovered in Slavonia by Neumayr 
and Paul for the Paludines. A section of strata about seventy 
feet in thickness was found at the site of one of the great 
lakes which covered Hungary in the time of the Pliocene: 


As the strata rise in height, the Paludines differ in form; on the same 
level one finds shells so clearly different that it is easy to distinguish between 


“E. Gagnebin, Cahier, etc., pp. 19-20. 
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them. But for each one of these forms there is an intermediary type to be 
found in lower beds corresponding to those found above. 


Neumayr and Paul came to the conclusion that the original 
form of the Paludine lived in fresh water; its different 
descendants reacted naturally to the gradual change of their 
environment as the waters increased their content of cal- 
careous salts. These differences accentuated themselves until 
the lines of the top layer exhibit more than ten distinct species. 
Moreover, it was solely by reason of change in the environ- 
ment that these species arose, since all developed in the same 
direction with more beautiful ornamentations of the shell 
constantly resulting.” 

Series of forms as complete as these are rare. “Neverthe- 
less other examples of evolutive series have been found 
almost as beautiful; one recognizes them in all the sequences 
studied by paleontology, in the foraminafers, the echinoderms, 
the brachiopods, the lamellibranchs, the ammonites and the 
vertebrates.”"* The paleontology of mammals has likewise 
established some real genealogies, that is to say, series of liv- 
ing forms following one another in time by a gradual evolu- 
tion. The genealogy of the horse, of the elephant, of the 
rhinoceros, of the tapir, and of the dog, is firmly established. 
Thus we may go back farther and farther from the living 
animals of today to the tiny ancestors which the unpracticed 
eye would scarcely be able to recognize as prototypes of the 
animals we know." It is interesting and amusing to learn 
that our ungainly camel, for instance, can be traced back to 
the days when its ancestors were no larger than the rabbits of 
today. 

The genealogic series of which we speak show quite well 
the incessant changes and variations of species. These changes, 


15Tbid., p. 21. 
16Tbid., p. 22. 
WTeilhard, Etudes, t. 167, p. 532 (1921). 
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however, do not indicate how the various series-chains arose 
one from another. Yet the essence of the theory of Trans- 
formism lies in developing a physical bond or chain between 
all sequences of living beings. By themselves these phyletic 
series are insufficient and merely prove a constant progress 
in the organic world, a progress not necessarily bound to the 
general theory of Evolution. Thanks to these studies, how- 
ever, we have greatly increased our knowledge of the inter- 
relations of living beings. In fact, in their efforts to estab- 
iish these series of forms, paleontologists believed that they 
could dimly perceive how all these various phyla or branch- 
lines tended to run together towards a common point, from 
which they had diverged originally. Living animal species 
no longer appeared as independent natural groups in time 
and space, but as biologically related, and maintaining one 
another. “The first instinctive impression arising from pro- 
longed observation of living beings and organisms is inevit- 
ably that there must exist a bridge conducting one species 
to another.” 

What shall we think of this variation of species, of this 
natural distribution of living forms, of the many beautiful 
phyletic series that are known, of the common origin of dif- 
ferent types of animals—in a word of all that we have said 
up to this point? For the paleontologist these are indisput- 
able facts. Nor do we deny the facts; they are for us results, 
data, whose value must be discussed later. Scientists mean- 
while find an explanation in Transformism; in the steady and 
never-ending development and emergence of animal species, 
one from the other. 

Thus is Transformism in the animal kingdom established, 
and, we may add, in the botanical as well. We recall that 
this was the first necessary step in proving the animal descent 


_—— 


“8Idem, Rev. des ques. sc., t. 87, p. 63 (1925). 
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of man. Speaking now as transformists, the fact of the natural 
position of the various types, the fact of genealogic series 
whose intermediaries are so related that the only hypothesis 
probable is that of variation in the genetic line,” the assur- 
ance that there exists one common line of sequence between 
them, that there exists necessarily some transition between 
them as a consequence, all this amply suffices to justify this 
first step. Now as to the second point, we note that man is an 
animal; that his natural history is a particular case of that of 
animals in general; and without further reasoning the trans- 
formist immediately concludes that Evolution applies to man 
also, since all the animal species cling together biologically. 
Man, being an animal, ought to be attached physically to the 
others of his kind. Man arises, then, from an animal ancestor 
—ape or other brute. 

Ape or other brute? Is there not a way of deciding this? 
Is paleontology unable to tell to which species of mammals 
man belongs? In unwinding the film of life Teilhard de 
Chardin shows how naturally man’s branchline grafts itself, 
both morphologically and chronologically, into the tree of 
the primates. But if man seems thus to be the natural com- 
pletion of the work of these living forces, he must in some 
manner embody the entire edifice of their work. Thus, 
though we all know there is a break in the continuity of the 
line between man and the larger apes, man is not really 
separable from the history of their group!” 


III 


One must confess on concluding the foregoing account, that 
evolutionists were right in basing their strongest arguments 
on the results of paleontology. The ordinary man, as well as 





19Tdem, ibid., p. 63. 
2°Tdem, Rev. de phil., p. 164 (1923). 
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she scientist, is overwhelmed by the number of observed facts 
whose results seem indisputable. He is utterly astonished 
when one unfolds these facts before him and draws the con- 
clusions. It is Evolution conceived as the natural biological 
link between all animal species, including man, that is offered 
as a possible explanation, and sometimes as the unique ex- 
planation. Man’s origin from an animal, we are told, simply 
forces itself upon an unprejudiced and truth-seeking mind. 

Surely nothing prevents us from admitting Evolution if it 
is ever proved apodictically. Frequently enough it is re- 
peated that Evolution in general, and even the origin of man’s 
body from the animal, could not cause the least difficulty with 
regard to any philosophic system. The action of the Creator, 
absolutely required for the appearance of the soul, being safe- 
guarded—one could admit it if science imposed it as a neces- 
sity. The actual state of science does not warrant the necessity ; 
tor Evolution built up on paleontology remains an hypothesis, 
an excellent one if you will, but only an hypothesis, that is to 
say, an explanation which seems to have arisen from the sug- 
gestiveness of the facts themselves. It can claim no apodictic 
certitude. It is our intention to show this. 

To regard Transformism as an hypothesis is not to return 
to absolute Determinism. It is impossible to deny natural 
changes in the animal world, some of which are often very 
notable; and we remarked, in speaking about anatomic simili- 
tudes, that great changes do actually occur within a given 
species, as for example, the falling back of the lower jaw in 
man. Some evolution must be admitted; one cannot utterly 
cast it aside. At the same time one cannot accept it without 
making reservations. Between absolute Determinism and ab- 
solute Evolution there is a place even from the scientific point 
of view for a third hypothesis, that of successive creation of 
fully established species, and of their successive appearance 
in time and space. This third hypothesis, let us acknowledge 
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it at once, has not the dynamic appeal, nor does it make the 
rigorous effort for intrinsic explanation which the Transform- 
ist theory makes; it is calmer, more prudent. It is a good 
hypothesis,” which satisfies many minds by its simplicity, and 
which keeps in contact with realities of a higher plane than 
those of pure science. 

Evolution of living species, and its consequences for the 
animal origin of man, are only hypotheses, because, while they 
rest on indubitable facts, a number of uncertain auxiliary 
suppositions and assertions are brought into play. In a cer- 
tain manner, the proposition “Man is an animal” is admis- 
sible. It is true, there are in man animal characteristics that 
one can study in themselves. A philosopher would say we are 
animals ‘univocally’, but one ought to add, this is true only in 
the order of concepts; for we are animals in the physical 
order only by a certain analogy. The proposition is, there- 
fore, to be taken in a less absolute sense. Man being a unique 
whole, composed of body and soul, one ought to say: “Man is 
also an animal.” Remembering then that “the soul has the 
principle role in the life of the human species,” the complete 
assimilation of the human species to the animal is not legiti- 
mate. 





31Add: “whenever its use is philosophically justified.” It is clear, from the author’s 
own procedure with the Evolution hypothesis, that a critical and detailed study of 
this creationist hypothesis would have to be made, before a man could rationally 
accept it. Its use in all the kindred natural sciences (chemistry, physics, geology, 
astronomy) would have to be defined, to discover the limits of its applicability. 
Above all, its relation to philosophy would have to be discussed, to find out just 
when, and how far, and under what circumstances and emergencies it may rightly 
be used, since secondary causes are always presumed to act in nature unless there is 
positive proof to the contrary. In contrast with the unlimited Creationism sug- 
gested above without proof, cf. THoucut, Vol. I, March, 1927, under the heading 
“Looking at Things Scientifically;” also Vol. II, December, 1928, where Sir Arthur 
Keith’s address is reviewed. The modified theory there presented demands inter- 
vention of the Creator at three fixed historical points, one of these being the ap- 
pearance of man on earth. Reasons are there given which take man out from under 
any system of Transformism whatever. (Ed.) 
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Let us ask now if the fact of the natural distribution of 
species in time and space imposes itself on the mind with 
certainty. The fossils we possess dispose us to believe, but 
they do not in any way force our belief. Transformists tell 
us that living beings so make their appearances that neither 
inan nor horse nor the first cell could have arisen sooner or 
later than it actually did. Whence do they deduce this? 
From the facts we have enumerated in presenting the argu- 
ment? But the facts speak less definitely. That a tusk is the 
result of an exaggerated development of canines or of incisors, 
and that as a consequence animals with tusks come later in 
the line and are descendants of prior species can reasonably 
be believed; but it cannot be forced upon us as something 
proved. 

And why not? Because the established facts are too 
few in proportion to the number of species to which they are 
applied. Again, because these facts by no means destroy the 
possibility of discovering contrary facts. To be able to claim 
a natural, organized distribution of living forms, it would 
be necessary to show that the species one calls subsequent are 
really subsequent, and that they did not coexist with the 
species said to be anterior.” Who shall prove that such or 
such a form which appears toward the middle Miocene did 
not exist already in the lower Eocene? Turning back all the 


*2To prevent misunderstanding of this passage, let us suppose that a tiger’s litter 
contains one unusual “mutational” cub. This cub might subsequently found a new 
species of tiger, according to transformist principles, while the old standard, prior 
species, went on reproducing itself as before. Later on, the anterior, primary species, 
and the subsequent, new species would be found coexisting in the same region. Why 
not? So with the unhorned Aceratherium and the rhinoceros, found to be con- 
temporary; even if the rhinoceros sprang from the Aceratherium, nothing would 
prevent thousands of unaffected Aceratheriums from going on living as before, 
simultaneous with their “mutated” descendants! The fact that a new branchline 
species originates somewhere on earth does not mean that all individuals of the old 
stock promptly vanish, or cease propagating their kind according to the old type. 

The author seemingly refers to the possibility that two tribal families within the 
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intervening strata may yield no information at all, for it is 
quite true that the fossil remains of a form one is looking for 
may have been entirely destroyed. In short, there is no an- 
swer to the question: “Are you sure that the species supposed 
to have arisen naturally at a given time and place had not 
existed in another place previously?” ‘This question cannot 
be overlooked; we must have proof by facts that there is one 
necessary place for each different form. Everyone who has 
gone into this question at all thoroughly realizes how far 
paleontology is from this ideal. 

Granted, then, the paleontologist may reply, that the dis- 
tribution of the species does not prove its evolution. Yet 
well-established phyletic series exist, whose reality is indis- 
putable, and in which the intermediary types find their sole 
explanation in the hypothesis of Evolution.” It is true that 
series of this kind are found, though rarely. We have men- 
tioned the Paludine series of Slavonia. The Cerithes series 
of the basin of Paris is another. In most of the mammalian 
sequences, either the intermediaries are really too few, or the 
changes necessary for passing from one species to another are 
such as to baffle the imagination. 


Let us begin with this last point. 


Phylogenic development occurs in the leap from one individual to an- 
other through some abrupt change; each individual is fitted to deviate, at 
this movement of vital evolution, in a particular direction; each individual 
is a little creation in itself, a possible new species, a leap to the morphologic 
side.*# 





same species, in different regions, under different environment, might be evolving 
independently, at different speeds; then, of course, all discussion of “prior” or “sub- 
sequent” is meaningless, since the two fossils I find were living under disparate 
conditions. But it will still be true that one stock or species sprang from the other 
genetically; and one is logically prior to the other, although I may have difficulty 
in deciding which is prior. (Ed.) 

23E. Gagnebin, op. cit., p. 59. 

*4Teilhard, Rev. des ques. sc., t. 87, pp. 66-67 (1925). 
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Appealing to the age of the world, one sees in such muta- 
tions the possibility of great variations in a species, leading, 
maybe, to non-reversible differentiations, and to the appear- 
ance of new species. But in trying to explain the required 
anatomic changes it becomes evident how limited our knowl- 
edge is. Our series admit, in fact, but a small number of 
intermediate terminals, and come to a halt just at the im- 
portant gaps separating them. Consequently it is impossible 
to pass by scientific steps from one to another. There are some 
anatomic transitions which any scientist will regard as in- 
conceivable; so that the whole morphological critique of M. 
Vialleton finds a place here. The extremely violent state in 
which the intermediaries would find themselves, renders their 
occurrence self-destructive; the species would have disap- 
peared long before undergoing such changes. Limiting them- 
selves to facts actually observed, paleontologists can only say 
that their branch of science renders precision possible at 
present in the case of very few sequences. 

What, then, may be the explanation of “the fatality which 
alone can account for the absence, from our series, of forms 
by which we could conclude with more certainty to the ex- 
istence of a movement in life,” i.e., to the passage of one species 
to another? Those very forms which stood at the gap and 
presumably effected the transition, are in too many instances, 
wanting. Shall we introduce a new factor, “the anatomic 
destruction of the roots of zoologic phyla,” basing it for 
example on the “tiny size of the beings at whose level great 
morphologic changes take place, and especially on the rela- 
tively small number of individuals which make up animal 
species in the beginning” Pr” 

This might well give rise to the disagreeable impression 
of a Transformism in distress, all efforts of its defenders to 


Idem, ibid., p. 69. 
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create a contrary impression notwithstanding. The work of 
Deperet does, indeed, point to the fact that the first known 
representatives of zoological families are much smaller than 
their descendants. The first primates of the lower Eocene, 
for example, seem to have been small animals the size of a 
rat. But one is inclined, withal, to remain skeptical, till the 
sizes of these intermediary types are sufficiently established. 
Experiment and research work in paleontology have pro- 
duced, after all, a very meager positive result. We are sure, 
in fact, of only two families whose first types were small: the 
primates and the ruminants. To extend this result to the 
whole animal world is illogical and premature. 

As to the second cause of anatomic destruction, paleon- 
tologists are content to write:” 

The period of formation of zoological species is relatively short, the changes 
affecting at first only a small number of the individuals of the primary species; 
the absolute, really transitional number being exceedingly reduced. Not only 
is the size of these extremely interesting zoological individuals small, but 
their number is destined to remain always very small. 


Such a statement carries no more weight than a simple 
assertion. Not thus can we bridge the otherwise impassable 
gulf met with in the problem of genealogical trees, or in the 
avowed absence of veritable intermediate types. Worth 
noting is the fact that Teilhard de Chardin and Cuenot, who 
suggested these ideas, call them merely an “interesting 
hypothesis.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the arguments supporting 
Transformism among animal species are in need of amplifica- 
tion and research. Much ground has yet to be covered before 
our animal descent is proved. Delving into the past of the 
human race, scientists formerly thought to find the beginnings 
of a type of zoologic man in the primate series, including, in 





Idem, ibid., p. 71. 
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their sequences, specimens of Lemuridae and Tarsides from 
the Eocene-Oligocene monkeys, and Miocene anthropoids. 
With such evidences as these, they concluded to the existence 
of a physical relation between man and the primates. The 
proof of this relation, however, is conditioned by hypothetical 
explanations of the geographic distribution of living forms, 
and of the genealogical sequence series. Pentadactyl mem- 
bers resembling a human hand and dating from the Devonian, 
plus a dentition of the triangular type dating from the Creta- 
ceous, will not avail to establish the origin of man, or of 
any other animal whatsoever. 

Human paleontology has given us two examples of human 
fossils, which, to judge by their osseous characters, are clearly 
inferior to present-day types, and present a complexus of 
morphologic traits much more similar to those of apes than 
the human race we know now. These two examples are Homo 
Heidelbergensis and Homo Neanderthalensis. Yet it cannot 
be denied that these two Hominidae are decidedly superior 
to the other primates; in fact, they are really men. There 
is no proof of a relation between them and superior apes. 
Even the transition from the Chellean man of Mauer to the 
Pithecanthropus is encumbered with cautious affirmations, 
because of the lack of evidence to decide whether or not these 
two discoveries refer to the same being. Searching still 
further into the past throws no more light on the point. “As 
a matter of fact,” says M. Boule,” “we have not yet been able 
to single out from among the series of simian fossils, which 
to tell the truth are too small or too fragmentary, the type 
that could possibly have belonged to a pre-human form.” 
There is certainly a wide gulf to be bridged between zoologic 
apes and zoologic man. Paleontology has not yet succeeded 
In crossing it; will it ever succeed? 


———eee 


“Hommes fossiles, p. 456. 
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IV 


With the results of science before us in morphology, 
anatomy and paleontology, what is our verdict on Trans- 
formism? Is it a fact? Is it proved that man has his origin 
from the animal? There is only one answer to this ques- 
tion, No. No, not a single argument for his evolution has 
stood the test of scientific critique; one after another they 
have shown themselves insufficient to establish certitude, to 
give an apodictic proof. The anatomic and serologic simili- 
tude, the laws of development of the embryo, the results of 
paleontology, do not exact from us inexorably the conclusion 
of the animal descent of man. These arguments merely fur- 
nish grounds more or less firm for the possibility of this 
descent; and we must remember that almost all scientists hold 
Transformism merely as an hypothesis. The theory main- 
taining that all species, including the human, appeared at 
certain periods of time fully established, in a word, that there 
were successive creations, with the possibility of changes 
within the domain of each species, this theory, too, rests upon 
an hypothesis. St. Thomas distinguishes between that which 
is a matter of Faith, per se, and per accidens. The first must 
he believed, the second is not obligatory. He writes:” 


Concerning the beginning of the world, there is one thing which is a matter 
of Faith, i. e., that it began by creation, and on this all the Fathers agree ; how 
and in what order it was made does not belong to Faith except per accidens, 
through Holy Writ, whose truth being rapenee ny by different 
men was understood differently even by the saints.” 


Perfect accord with Faith is thus shared in both hypotheses. 





287 ib. Sent. II, D. XII, qu. 1, a. 2, 2. 8. 

22Two more sentences from this same passage (art. 2, no. 8) will interest the 
reader. Augustinus enim vult ut in ipso creationis principio, quasdam res per species 
suas distinctas fuisse in natura propria, (ut elementa, corpora celestia, et substantias 
spirituales) ; alias vero in rationibus seminalibus tantum, (ut animalia, plantas, ¢ 
homines), quae omnia postmodum in naturis propriis producta sunt in illo opere que, 
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But if, as we have done, one looks at the matter from the 
scientific point of view, which hypothesis shall we choose? 
Evolution is very alluring; it explains a vast number of facts, 
and sums up the story of living beings in a manner highly 
pleasing to the intellect. On the other hand, no scientific facts 
contradict creation; all may be accounted for by the inter- 
ventions of the Creator. Scientific criticism, however, has 
given Evolution several important setbacks. (One recalls 
how frail the thesis seemed when it rested solely on the 
morphologic argument.) Finally—and this makes the present 
writer definitely lean toward Creationism—to admit Evolu- 
tion one must accept beforehand a number of assertions and 
suppositions which are quite gratuitous. 

To adopt Evolution, to believe in the partial animal origin 
even of man, cannot be said to be unreasonable, on scientific 
grounds merely. It is to adopt an hypothesis which has learned 
men in its favor. But it is an hypothesis not proved, and 
hardly capable of strict scientific proof. Why, then, do scien- 
tists—and here we come to the end of our study—why do 
scientists put forth the animal origin of man as absolutely 
certain? Is it with conviction? Is it perhaps to found a 
philosophy for their own beliefs? Or, is it to begin an under- 
mining of religious faith by overturning the thought of 
creation and a Creator? With no hope of an answer, we can 
only repeat, Why? 


—_ 


post senarium illorum dierum, Deus naturam prius conditam administrat 
Quae sententia est rationabilior, et magis ab irrisione infidelium S. Scripturam defen- 
dens .... Haec opinio plus mihi placet. 

“St. Augustine holds that in the very beginning of creation certain things were 
established in their proper species and nature, (such as the primary elements, the 
heavenly bodies, and spiritual substances); others only in their undeveloped causes 
‘such as animals, plants and human beings); which latter were afterwards pro- 
duced in their own proper nature by the activity through which God governs a 
world already constituted. . . . This is the more reasonable theory, the one which 
safeguards the Scriptures best from the attacks of non-believers 
opinion pleases me most.” (Ed.) 








The Homeric Simile 
After Homer 


STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J., B.A. 


literature from the days of Homer to our own. This task, 

were one to attempt it, would carry one far beyond the 
limits of an article. I shall, therefore, confine myself to point- 
ing out how the Homeric simile became a regular feature of 
epic poetry, or at all events of such epic poetry as drew its 
inspiration from classical models. And in doing so I shall 
further confine myself to a consideration of a small number 
of great epic poets belonging to different literary epochs. 


I 


Virgil is a conscious imitator of Homer; it would be strange 
if he had not imitated so remarkable a feature of the Homeric 
poems as their similes. It is not difficult to satisfy ourselves 
that he has in fact done so. Let us consider a few examples. 
Here is the original passage in the third book of the Iliad 
(verses 33 sqq.), as translated by Lord Derby: 


But when the godlike Paris saw him spring 
Defiant from the ranks, with quailing heart, 
Back to his comrades’ sheltering crowd he sprang, 
In fear of death; as when some traveller spies, 
Coil’d in his path upon the mountain side, 

A deadly snake, back he recoils in haste, 

His limbs all trembling and his cheek all pale; 
So back recoiled in fear of Atreus’ son 

The godlike Paris ’mid the Trojan host. 


This Virgil in the second book of the Aeneid has imitated thus: 


I T would be interesting to trace the Homeric simile through 
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As one who struggling with rough briars has trod 
At unawares a serpent underfoot, 

Starts back in sudden terror, as it rears 

Its wrath on high and puffs a purple throat. 

Not otherwise, confounded at the sights, 
Androgeos was retreating 


A better known example is the fine description of a gallop- 
ing horse in the eleventh book of the Aeneid (verses 492 
sqq.) > 

As with snapped tether, free at length, a horse 
Breaks stall, and, launched upon the open plain, 
Or seeks the herds and pastures of the mares, 

Or, wont to plunge him in the well-known stream, 
Darts forth, and, rearing his proud crest on high, 
Neighs for mere wantonness; the tossing mane 
Plays over neck and shoulder. 


In Lord Derby’s translation of the Iliad, book VI, lines 506 


sqq., the passage runs thus: 


As some proud steed, at well-fill’d manger fed, 
His halter broken, neighing, scours the plain, 
And revels in the widely-flowing stream 

To bathe his sides; then tossing high his head, 
While o’er his shoulders streams his ample mane, 
Light borne on active limbs, in conscious pride, 
To the wide pastures of the mares he flies; 
So Paris.... 


Virgil has similarly imitated in the tenth book of the Aeneid 
(ll. 270 sqq.), the simile of the mountain torrent in the fifth 
book of the Iliad (ll. 85 sqq.). That of the crag torn from 
the mountain side in the thirteenth book of the Iliad (1. 136) 
is imitated or rather re-thought in Latin in the twelfth book 


1It is not, however, in this passage but in Aen. VIII. 596 that occurs the well-known 
onomatopoeic line: Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. Cf. Iliad, 
II. 465-6, or better the passage in the sixth book which ends:'Piuga éyotva géget 
peta tv’ Hbea xal vopdv txrev. 
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of the Aeneid (ll. 684 sqq.).2 In the tenth book likewise of 
the Aeneid (1. 707) we find the magnificent simile of the wild 
boar at bay. It is from the eleventh book of the Iliad 
(1. 414 sqq.). But Virgil has not only given it a Latin color 
and tone, by means of place names and allusions, but has 
expanded and developed the picture. The simile in the Iliad 
runs thus: 

As when a boar, by dogs and stalwart youths 

Attack’d, the shelt’ring thicket leaves, and whets 

The tusks that gleam between his curved jaws; 

They crowd around, though ring his clattering tusks, 

And fearful though it be await his rush: 

So crowded round Ulysses. .. . 


Here it is in Virgil: 
Lo as a mighty boar, by sharp toothed hounds 
Driven from the mountain heights, which many a year 
Pine fruitful Vesulus hath sheltering held 
Many Laurentum’s marsh-land, pastured fair 
Within her reedy jungle, he, once come 
Within the meshes, halts with angry grunt, 
And bristles up his shoulders; none durst rage 
Against him, or draw nearer; at safe range 
With darts and shouts they harass him from far; 
He dauntless slowly to this side and that 
Turns with teeth gnashing, and shakes off the spears; 
So of all those who burned with righteous wrath 
Against Maxentius. .. . 


It would be easy to quote further passages, but to do so 
might be tedious. Moreover the point is not disputed. Where 
the imitation is so close it is scarcely necessary to point out 
how the Virgilian simile reproduces the principal features 
of the Homeric. 





2Again IL. XIII. 298-305 — Aen. XIII. 331; IL. XV. 617-638 — Aen. VII. 586; 
IL. III. 2-14 — Aen. I. 264; IL. XX. 164-175 — Aen. XII. 4; IL. VI. 503-513 — 
Aen. XI. 492; IL. IV. 141 sq. — Aen. XII. 67; IL. XII. 421-436 — Aen. VIII. 408; 


IL. XII. 178 — Aen. XII. 684. 
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But though Virgil imitated, as one might fairly judge by 
the examples cited, he did not merely copy. If many of the 
similes are the same in subject* and in development as those 
of Homer, they are not quite the same in spirit and in allure. 
They have been adapted to the genius of the Latin tongue. 
Instead of the “strong winged music,” the “long resounding 
line,” sonorous and flowing, of Homer we have the delicate 
intricacy, the terse felicity of Virgil. Moreover, certain of 
Virgil’s images, though not, it must be admitted, the best of 
them, are of his own coining. 

It would be of little interest to study the imagery of Greek 
and Latin epic poets other than the two who stand out and 
will stand out for all time among the great epic poets of the 
world, who represent in any case the highest achievement of 
the epic poetry of antiquity. It is scarcely necessary to recall 
that there were other Greek epic poets besides Homer—the 
ancient “cyclic” poets on the one hand and on the other later 
writers such as Apollonius,‘ Moschus, Nonnus Musaeus, 
Tryphiodorus, and the rest. Some of their epics have come 
down to us but are of little interest to the reader, or even to 
the student, of today. One might almost say as much of the 
Latin epic poems. Lucan’s “Pharsalia” is still occasionally 
read, but the rest are well-nigh forgotten—the ‘Thebaid” 
and the “Achilleid”’ of Statius, the “Argonautica” of Valerius 
Flaccus, the “Punica” of Silius Italicus, and so forth. It 
would be merely waste of time to study the imagery of these 
more or less feeble and unoriginal writers. 


—_—_—— 


3Even in the images chosen there is some diversity, Virgil at times, for instance, 
substituting the wolf for Homer’s favorite lion similes. 

‘Of the similes in this author’s “Argonautica,” Prof. J. P. Mahaffy wrote (Classical 
Greek Literature: Epic and Lyric Poets, p. 164, Macmillan, 1903) that they are not 
very apt, with a few exceptions, notably one that compares Heracles hearing of the 
loss of Hylas to a bull maddened by a gadfly. His similes are introduced rather for 
their prettiness than for their aptness and when he expands one taken from Homer 
he does not improve it. Ex uno disce omnes. 
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IT 


I pass then without further pause to the next epic’ poet 
who appears in history some twelve centuries after Virgil— 
Dante Alighieri the Florentine. The author of the “Divina 
Commedia” lived before the Renaissance and the diffusion of 
Greek literature which followed the fall of Constantinople in 
1453. Virgil, indeed, was thoroughly familiar to him but 
not Homer.’ Yet curiously enough he is in many respects 
more Homeric than Virgilian. And it is especially in his 
similes that the resemblance is noticeable. 

Like Homer, Dante loves to pause and finish his little pic- 
tures before passing on. It matters little if the details be 
hardly if at all relevant to the point of the comparison. The 
picture must stand out clearly by itself. Thus at the opening 
of the twenty-first canto of the Inferno we find the lake of 
boiling pitch described by the following simile: 


As, in the Arsenal of the Venetians, 

The sticky pitch is boiling in the winter 

For the recaulking of their unsound vessels, 
That cannot sail; and so, in lieu of sailing, 

One maketh his ship new, and one repluggeth 

The ribs of that which made a many cruises; 
One mendeth it at prow and one at stern-end; 

One maketh oars, and one retwisteth cordage; 

One setteth right the mizzen-sail and mainsail ; 
So, not with fire, but by divine arrangement, 

A heavy pitch was burning underneath us. . . . 


Only the line mentioning the sticky pitch boiling in the winter 
is relevant to the comparison, but the scene in the busy dock- 





5If indeed the “Divina Commedia” may be described as an epic. It belongs rather 
to the literature of vision and even there it is in a class apart. Mr. H. V. Routh, 
God, Man, and Epic Poetry, (1927), contends that it is an epic in the proper sense of 
the word. 

6This at all events appears to be the common opinion among Dante scholars. 

?Translation by Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 
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yard caught the poet’s fancy and he worked it out. One 
further example may be quoted in illustration. It is the open- 
ing of the twenty-fourth canto of the Inferno:* 


In the year’s early nonage, when the sun 

Tempers his tresses in Aquarius’ urn, 

And now towards equal day the nights recede, 
When as the rime [hoar-frost] upon the earth puts on 
Her dazzling sister’s image [the snow], but not long 
Her milder sway endures, then riseth up 

The village hind, whom fails his wintry store. 

And looking out beholds the plain around 

All whitened, whence impatiently he smites 

His thighs, and to his hut returning in, 

There paces to and fro, wailing his lot, 

As a discomfited and helpless man; 

Then he comes forth again, and feels new hope 
Spring in his bosom, finding e’en thus soon 

The world hath changed its countenance, grasps his crook, 
And forth to pasture drives his little flock; 

So me my guide disheartened etc. 


The whole picture is designed to illustrate despondency fol- 
lowed by consolation. 

In other respects, too, the similes of Dante resemble those 
of the Homeric poems. The Florentine poet uses common 
and familiar objects to illustrate his theme with a homeliness 
scarcely to be found in any other epic poetry but that of 
Homer. The poet speaks of a man with a bent back as “one 
who makes of himself the middle arch of a bridge.” The 
demons force their victims down beneath the pitch as cooks 
make their scullions thrust with their hook the flesh into the 
cauldron that it float not. The punishment of usurers is like 
that of dogs bitten by flies. In canto eleven of the Paradise 
the angels are compared to a smith wielding a hammer. 

Dante, like Homer, is especially fond of drawing imagery 


ae 


®Cary’s translation. 
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from the life and ways of animals. One might make a long 
list of the animals described or mentioned in the “Divina 
Commedia.” In a passage of a few lines (“Inferno,” XXI, 19 
sqq.), there is mention of dolphins, frogs, and an otter, the 
first two with details showing minute observation. Elsewhere 
we have the lizard, the beaver, the hawk, the dove, the eagle, 
the stork, the bees. In general, Dante, like Homer, draws for 
his imagery upon the sights and sounds of nature. We find 
quite Homeric similes drawn from the torrent, the lightning, 
the whirlwind, the clouds, and the snow. He is especially, 
in that again like Homer, partial to the sea and ships. Wit- 
ness the passage in the second book of the “Paradiso” begin- 
ning—O voi che siete in piccioletta barca: 


All ye who in small bark have following sail’d, 
Eager to listen, on the adventurous track 

Of my proud keel, that singing cuts its way, 
Backward return with speed, and your own shores 
Re-visit, nor put out to open sea... . 


One might well suppose that many of his lines were composed 
out of doors. One sees the waves shimmering, the rivers run- 
ning, the sunlight pouring down, the birds fluttering to and fro. 

But if the fourteenth-century poet reached in his illustra- 
tions much the same result as the poet of early Greece he 
reached it by a different way, and from a different starting 
point. Homer’s similes are homely because they express a 
primitive mentality and reflect a primitive society; Dante’s, 
both because it is natural to an Italian to go to daily life for 
imagery and because the poet was conscious of his particular 
mission. He had chosen a theme in itself lofty and abstract, 
far above the untutored or the earthly mind. But it was to 
these as much as to anyone that he wished to address himself. 
To bring his vision home to such minds he must draw his 


*The first canto of the Purgatorio begins in a similar way. 
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illustrations from the familiar surroundings of his readers’ 
lives. In doing so he was aided by his wonderful knowledge 
of simple arts and crafts and by his poet’s feeling and love 
for every phase and aspect of nature. In consequence, there 
is perhaps no great writer, Homer apart, who has used the 
simile more powerfully. 


III 


With Ariosto and Tasso we return to epics of the classical 
tradition, consciously modeled on Homer” or Virgil. The 
subject is Christian and the spirit, but the old pagan machin- 
ery of gods and heroes is made use of, and the outward features 
of the classical epic are preserved. Here is a Tasso simile that 
recalls passages quoted above from Homer and Virgil :” 


As when a wild steed in the stalls of kings 

Fed for the battle, from his manger breaks; 

O’er vales, o’er mountains to his loves he springs, 

Seeks che known meads, or to the river takes; 

His curl’d mane dances on his back; he shakes 

His haughty neck aloft; his broad hoofs sound 

Like the black thunder; with the bright fire flakes 
Struck forth from his swift trampling burns the ground. 
And with his neighings shrill he fills the world around. 


One more example must suffice for the moment: 


The sire’s example whets their souls to slake 

In blood their eager wrath. .. . 

So the fierce lioness her tawny whelps 

Ere mane invests their necks, or nails their paws, 
Ere time with power their native malice helps, 
Or teeth and whiskers jag their horrid jaws, 
Leads sternly with her to the sylvan wars, 

And by her own inflames their savage moods 


There exists a recent dissertation oi this point—L’/ mitazione omerica nella Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata, by Eugenio Nino Chiaradia, Naples, 1903. 
"Canto IX, 75. Cf. canto XVI, 28. 
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Against the hunter who to flight o’erawes 
The weaker beasts, and insolent intrudes 
Upon the holy gloom and quiet of her woods. 


Further examples will be found in the following passages: 
canto III, Stanza 32 (bull); XI, 45 (bear); 46 (fish) ; 98 
(ship); 109 (hind); VIII, 74 (boiling water); XV, 14 
(eagle); XVIII, 62 (rock rolling down from mountain) ; 
XIX, 35 (wolf) ; XX, 99 (elm) ; the simile in canto IX, 75 
is misstated from the Aeneid XI, 492; that in XVII, 82, may 
be compared with Aen. XII, 684. 

Similes of quite the same type might be quoted in abundance 
from the “Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto.” As for the “Lusiads” 
of Camoens it would be scarcely too much to say that they 
are almost destitute of imagery, and certainly of elaborate 
simile. I will also pass over French literary epics in the 
classical tradition such as Voltaire’s “Henriade” and the 
German religious epic Klopstock’s “Messiah.” The latter 
may be classed with Milton’s “Paradise Lost” which we will 
consider presently. 


IV 


Spencer was the first English poet to make copious use of 
the simile. His “Faery Queene” abounds in this as in other 
types of poetic ornament. His similes bear a certain resem- 
blance to those of Homer, but the likeness is, on the whole, 


12For instance Orl. Fur., canto XIV, st. 18: 
As in the well-dried fen or stubble-land 
Short time the stalk endures, or stridulous reed, 
Against the flames, which careful rustic’s hand 
Scatters when Boreas blows the fires to feed; 
What time they take and by the north-wind fanned, 
Crackle and snap, and through the furrow speed; 
No otherwise with little profit, those 
King Mandricardo’s kindled wrath oppose. 
Cf. st. 37. “As wolf or mastiff dog. . .. 
The Orlando Furioso, translated into Eng. Verse, by Wm. Stewart Rose. 2 Vols. 
(London) Bohn, 1858. 


” 
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superficial. He illustrates by elaborate similes the combats 
of his knights as Homer illustrates those of his Achaian and 
Trojan warriors. And these similes, as in Homer, are drawn 
from the life and habits of animals. But there the resemblance 
usually ends. The similes of Spencer are not, like Homer’s, 
digressive. The details may be abundant but they are relevant. 
They are there not to complete a picture but to add some point 
to the comparison. 


As when two tygers’® prickt with hungers rage 
Have by good fortune found some beasts fresh spoyle, 
On which they weene their famine to asswage 

And gaine a feastful guerdon of their toyle, 

Both falling out do stir up strifefull broyle, 

And cruell battell twixt themselves doe make, 
Whiles neither lets the other touch the soyle, 

But either sdeignes with other to partake; 

So cruelly these Knights strove for that Ladies sake." 


In the following example the picture is complete and the 


simile, read apart from its context, would seem to contain 
irrelevant details. But an examination of the context makes 
it plain that to every feature of the image chosen there cor- 
responds some point of the thing compared: 


As when a swarme of Gnats at eventide 

Out of the fennes cf Allan’ doe arise, 

Their murmuring small trumpetts sownden wide 

Whiles in the air their clustering army flies, 

That as a cloud doth seeme to dim the skies; 

No man nor beast may rest or take repast 

For their sharp wounds and noyous injuries, 

Till the fierce Northerne wind with blustering blast 

Doth blow them quite away, and in the Ocean cast.”® 
18Cf, Iliad XVI. 751, where it is two lions. 


MF, Q., Bk. IV, canto III, 16. 
15No doubt the bog of Allen which covers large areas in the center of Ireland. 


16F, Q., Bk. XI, canto X, 6. 
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Another difference between Spencer’s similes and those of 
Homer is that the former are hardly ever homely. The dignity 
of the elevated style is kept up throughout. 

It should be remembered, when comparing Spencer with 
Homer, that the “Faery Queene” is not an epic poem in the 
same sense as the Iliad or the Odyssey. It is properly an 
allegory in which the various personages are introduced, not 
for any racial or personal interest their names may awaken 
in the listener or reader, but as more or less shadowy and con- 
ventional embodiments of some abstract idea or as temporarily 
standing for some historical person. This atmosphere of un- 
reality affects the similes and helps further to differentiate 
them from the fresh, clearcut pictures of Homer.” 


V 


The similes of Milton resemble more closely the Homeric 
type, at least in one important respect. There is, as there must 
be in every true simile, one main point of resemblance between 
the image and the thing illustrated by it. But to this are added, 
somewhat ramblingly and digressively, details which are of 
little or no moment to the comparison. Addison writes thus:* 


When Milton alludes either to things or persons he never quits his simile 
until it rises to some very great idea, which is often foreign to the occasion 
which gave it birth. The simile!’ does not perhaps occupy above a line or 
two, but the poet runs on with the hint until he has raised out of it some 
brilliant image . . . adapted to influence the mind of the reader and to give 
it that sublime kind of entertainment which is suitable to the nature of a 


heroic poem. 





17As further exemplifying the above remarks we may refer to the following passages 
in Book I: canto I, st. 21 (inundation of the Nile); st. 23 (cloud of gnats); canto 
III, st. 31 (mariner returning home); canto IV, st. 9 (the sun); canto VI: st. 1 
(a ship) ; st. 44 (two boars) ; canto VIII: st. 9 (thunderbolt) ; st. 11 (herd of bulls) ; 
st. 22 (falling of tree); st. 23 (castle undermined) ; canto XI: st. 14 (beacons) ; st. 
21 (storm). 


18$pectator, No. 303. 
19That is to say no doubt, the essential part of the comparison. 
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That is the gist of the matter. Almost any of Milton’s more 
elaborate similes might be quoted as an example. Thus:” 


As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey 

To gorge the flesh of lambs or yearling kids 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies towards the springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams; 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where the Chinese drive 

With sails and wind their cany wagons light: 
So, on this windy sea of land, the Fiend 
Walk’d up and down. . 


Here the point of the comparison is all but lost amid the 
wealth of geographical references. But on the other hand the 
reader is impressed, in the manner desired by the poet, with 
a sense of solemnity and awe. Somewhat on the same lines 
is the fine simile used to describe Satan on the wing :” 

As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 

Their spicy drugs; they, on the trading flood 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 

Ply stemming nightly towards the pole: so seemed 

Far off the flying Fiend. . . . 


Here the vivid picture called up by the first line and a half 
is somewhat lost sight of, but the whole is impressive.” 

Some of Milton’s similes are closely modeled on actual 
similes in Homer. Thus “Paradise Lost,” bk. II, 488 sqq. is 
the same image similarly expressed as Iliad XVI, 297 sqq. 


Bk. III, 431. 

Bk. II, 636. 

“For further examples I may refer to P. L., I, 192 sq. (Satan compared to Levia- 
than); X. 273 (as when a flock of ravenous fowl) ; II. 284 (rock and winds); 477 
(thunder heard remote) ; 768 (as bees in springtime.) 
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Other instances might be quoted. But there is nothing of the 
homeliness of the Greek epic. Milton is ever stately and 
solemn. 


VI 


Among modern poets we may single out Scott, Tennyson, 
and Matthew Arnold. Newman has described the first-named 
as the most Homeric of English poets, though he is so rather 
in the allure of his narrative than in the imagery. The dif- 
ference between his similes and those of Homer is much the 
same as that between his rapid iambics and the leisurely 
flowing hexameters. Compare the “Lady of the Lake” :* 


Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain, 
And showered his blows like wintry rain; 
And as firm rock or castle roof, 

Against the winter shower is proof, 

The foe invulnerable still 

Foiled his wild rage by steady skill. 


with this passage from book XV of the Iliad: 


And fain he was to break the ranks of men, trying them wheresoever he 
saw the thickest press, and the goodliest harness. Yet not even so might he 
break them for all his eagerness. Nay they stood firm, and embattled like a 
steep rock and a great, hard by the hoary sea, a rock that abides the swift 
paths of the shrill winds, and the swelling waves that roar against it. 


This is followed by a long simile describing a ship struck by 
a squall and another of a lion attacking cattle. 
Similarly one might compare these lines of “Marmion” :* 


Loud were their clamouring tongues, as when 
The clanging sea-fowl leave the fen, 

And with their cries discordant mixed 
Grumbled and yelled the pipes betwixt, 


with the quite similar comparison in the first lines of book 





23Canto V, 15. 
ay, 5. 
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III of the Iliad. Or again “The Lady of the Lake,” canto 
III, 9. with the [liad, book IV, 422. Despite his wealth of 
medieval lore, Scott is modern in outlook and in manner, and 
even when he chooses the same image as Homer he expresses 
it in a form that is very different. 

Tennyson was too much a child of his age to have anything 
very Homeric in his spirit and style. Nevertheless, there are 
in his “Idylls of the King” fine similes in which some critics 
see a true Homeric note. For example, “Geraint and Enid”: 


But at the flash and motion of a man 
They vanished panic stricken, like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 
Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand, 
But if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun, 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwixt the cressy islets white in flower; 
So, scared but at the motion of the man, 
Fled all the boon companions of the Earl. 


Such a simile resembles the Homeric type only in the com- 
pleteness of the picture and the irrelevance of some of the 
details. It could hardly be deemed a conscious imitation of 
Homer. In “Sohrab and Rustum” Matthew Arnold has 
imitated the Homeric simile, at times very felicitously. : 


From their black tents, long files of horse, they streamed ; 
As when some grey November morn the files, 

In marching order spread, of long-necked cranes 

Stream over Casbin and the southern slopes 

Of Elburz, from the Arabian estuaries, 

Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound 

For the warm Persian sea-board—so they streamed. 


Other like passages are those beginning: 


And as afield the reapers cut a swath... . 
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Like some tall cypress, tall, and dark, and straight. . . . 
As on some partridge in the corn a hawk... . 

At once they rushed 
Together as two eagles on one prey... . 


And especially the fine simile :” 
As when some hunter in the spring hath found 
A breeding eagle... . 
On the other hand we see an unmistakable modern note in: 


As in the country, on a morn in June, 

When the dew glistens on the pearled ears, 

A shiver runs through the deep corn for joy... . 
An instance of the pathetic fallacy unknown to Homer. And 
in the human sysmpathy of this other passage: 

As some rich woman, on a winter’s morn, 

Eyes through her silken curtains the poor drudge 

Who with numb blackened fingers makes her fire— 

At cock-crow, on a starlit winter’s morn, 

When the frost flowers the whitened window panes— 

And wonders how she lives, and what the thoughts 

Of that poor drudge may be, so Rustum. . . . 


Or again—“Like the soiled tissue of white violets,” etc. 


VII 


Other epic poetry has arisen in milieux untouched by Hel- 
lenic culture—the sagas and eddas of the Norse skalds, the 
Celtic hero tales, the Finnish Kalevala, the Niebelungenlied, 
and, much later, the Chanson de Roland. In these there is 
little that recalls the Homeric simile. 

But the Bard of Ancient Greece has for two and a half 
milleniums remained the literary model of the epic poets 
among the more cultivated peoples, and few would contend 
that any of his pupils has outdone the master. 










25The simile of the woodcutter beginning “Their shields. . . .” is from IL. 


XVI, 633 sqq. 
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the World 
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had evidenced no interest in the firm crust of the earth, 

no single observer had deeded to posterity a record of 
any finding on the composition of rocks, nor had philosophers 
as much as suspicioned the value of fossils as historical data. 
Indeed, the notion had not as much as been conceived that 
the planet on which he was privileged to breathe and walk 
had a history which might be worked out by a study of the 
character and superposition of rocks with their contained 
faunas. Then came the pioneer scientist with his speculations, 
provocative of disputes on the causes of earth movements and 
volcanic action, the origin of fossils, the adjustment of cosmog- 
onies to Mosaic records and the coordination of geological 
phenomena with the Noachian deluge. 

Right here the perfervid and prejudiced partisan in- 
augurated his attacks on religion and theology which he 
branded as a menace to the free expansion of thought and the 
adoption of patent conclusions, an attitude which waxed more 
offensive with the advance of time and has obstinately per- 
sisted even to our own day. On the other hand, the Catholic 
man of science has proceeded with open mind in the security 
of the conviction that the authoritative teaching of his Church 
had not placed and never will place a limit to or preclude the 
freedom of scientific investigation. His assurance is founded 
in the distinction between the sources of knowledge. Not only 
do they differ in their methods of approaching the same sub- 
ject, but also in the separate aspects under which they ap- 


Pines to the beginning of the sixteenth century scholars 
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proach it. Science would lead us to truths which are useful 
and even necessary for our material success. Revelation would 
present to us truths which are strictly necessary to our moral 
perfection and consequently to our ultimate happiness. The 
two may focus upon a common object, but not under the same 
aspect. The Catholic scientist keenly realizes that science and 
religion should respect each other, if they are to labor alike 
for the good of mankind; but that neither should be placed 
in the false light of doing the other’s work; that allies they 
are by nature, neither foes nor rivals. This conceded, I shall 
hardly be suspected of attempting to show that the record of 
Genesis has anticipated scientific inquiry into the origin of 
the universe. I may, however, be able to indicate something 
of what has been left unsaid, and hence how unfounded are 
the appeals to it on the one hand, and the expressions of con- 
tempt for it on the other, as regards its supposed bearing on 
the physical science of cosmogony. 

Because of the limited space the subject has had to be con- 
densed. The method adopted is analytic, touching in turn 
upon the text, literary and historical criticism, and principles 
of interpretation. These are then applied to the positive teach- 
ing of the text. 


I 


To cover the teaching of Genesis on creation, it would be 
necessary to discuss the first two chapters entire. This, how- 
ever, is impossible at present. The chapters are nearly coin- 
cident with two evident divisions. The introductory section, 
called “the Hexaémeron,” or six-days’ narrative, comprises 
the first chapter and three verses of the second. At the fourth 
verse of the second chapter, a second division begins, ending 
with that chapter itself. 

This paper may appropriately be confined to the Hexaé- 
meron alone, since there alone we have the evident aim of 
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accounting for the universe as a whole. Of the section that 
follows it only a word need be said in parting. Its marked 
difference from the Hexaémeron in style and method, and its 
opening with a familiar sub-title found nine times elsewhere 
in Genesis, seem to point to distinct original sources for the 
two sections, whatever the date of their present combination. 
But the common attempt to represent the two as conflicting 
in the order which they assign to the first appearance of 
various classes of beings, not only denies on the redactor’s 
part the most rudimentary intelligence in handling his sources, 
but quite ignores the duty of reading the two sections in the 
light of their respective aims. The second chapter of Genesis, 
unlike the first, attempts no complete enumeration of creatures 
at all. It mentions the supply of certain conditions and the 
production of some particular objects in evident relation to 
the first pair of human beings, in whose utility and convenience 
everything else has its only claim to mention in this section 
of the narrative. Temporal and causal connectives, again, 
are quite inexact, and the tense of the verbs often ambiguous. 
In thus enumerating the immediate surroundings of the first 
man and woman, the record cannot be shown to adopt a 
chronological order at all, rather than a logical or topical 
arrangement, as in a sort of primitive biography of the 
human characters. As to this same element of time order in 
the first chapter, we shall see on independent grounds that it 
is an open question even there. Contradiction cannot be estab- 
lished where both terms of comparison are obscure in the very 
point of alleged discrepancy. 

Confining ourselves henceforth to the Hexaémeron (Genesis 
i, 1 to ii, 3), we can say at once that the text offers no serious 
problems for prior solution. Taken together with a certain 
order of recurrent phrases, the witness of the Septuagint shows 
the present Hebrew text to have lost from verse 8 the clause 
“and God saw that it was good,” and to have transferred from 
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7 to 6 the clause “and so it was.” ‘These are fair specimens 
of the few remaining variations, and none of them need detain 
us further. The general agreement of the versions in all essen- 
tials, together with the guidance of the consistent plan pursued 
by the narrative, justify us in taking the present Hebrew as 
a safe enough witness to the original text. 

Whether or not the Hexaémeron is due to the conjectural 
“Priestly Code” of Wellhausen’s ingenious hypothesis, it cer- 
tainly possesses literary peculiarities so marked as to strike 
the attention at first sight. Its whole arrangement is obviously 
schematic. The Divine activity is described as six days of 
labor followed by a sabbath. To each day’s work a definite 
formula of successive statements is applied: (i) “God said, 
Let such a thing be”; (ii) “And so it was”; (iii) “God made” 
the thing in question; (iv) “God saw that it was good.” This 
formula admits of occasional additions. The third and sixth 
days embrace two productions instead of one. To the first 
three works God is said to give names. To the animal orders, 
including man, He gives a special blessing of fecundity with 
the mission of propagation. In the case of man himself the 
usual formula is entirely abandoned. 

Again, the group of six days is in two divisions of three each, 
whose two sets of works differ in character. The second verse 
tells us that the six-days’ work began at a stage when the earth, 
already created, was as yet “formless and desolate.” Respond- 
ing to the twofold need, God seems in the first, second and 
third days to be adjusting the chaos to order by a process of 
sorting or separation, and in the fourth, fifth and sixth to be 
filling the void with inhabitants. The Fathers of the Church, 
noting this evident plan, spoke of “works of distinction” (opera 
discretionis) and “works of adornment” (opera ornatus). Yet 
further, the universe falls tacitly into three elementary spheres, 
heaven, water and earth, and these receive attention in the 
same order through both subdivisions of the six days. Thus, in 
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the first day light and darkness are “separated” (that is, made 
to follow each other in succession) in the heavenly sphere, 
and the fourth day sees this same sphere adorned with sun, 
moon and stars. In the second day two bodies of water are 
separated by the intervention of the “expanse,” or dome of the 
sky; while on the fifth day the lower water becomes the home 
of the first animal creation. Finally, on the third day the dry 
land is separated from the lower water, to become clad with 
vegetation; while on the sixth day this same land is peopled 
with brutes and men. That the creative acts are arranged in 
a schematic order is evident; but whether the scheme is the 
author’s own device, or belongs to the form in which the 
original Revelation was granted, is a question to require later 
attention. 

Should we regard this narrative as poetic in character? 
Surely not in any ordinary sense. .Even with a constant 
formula of successive events repeated for each day, we have 
no trace of that balanced contrast of parallel clauses which 
is the essential of Hebrew poetic structure. Kittel’s critical 
edition attempts no indication of verses and strophes, and the 
efforts of Zapletal and other symmetrists to effect such arrange- 
ment involve more forcing and emendation than is warranted 
on any independent grounds. If we turn from structure to 
style, the verdict is the same. Few if any words of a strictly 
poetic type of diction can be noted in the passage. It fre- 
quently employs metaphor, but only such as its own concep- 
tion of God would impose upon the narrative. The action of 
such a Being upon matter could not be described in proper 
terms even by ourselves. On the other hand, hyperbole, a 
figure abundant in Hebrew poetry, is noticeably absent. If, 
then, we can recognize any poetic features in this passage, they 
seem to lie only in the sublimity of the writer’s theme and the 
idealized grouping of the Divine works. An obviously poetic 
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aim certainly does not control either the language or the liter- 
ary structure of the Hexaémeron. 

Of the historical source of the creation narrative no credible 
theory has yet been advanced. To assign it to the myths of 
Babylonia because the Hebrew patriarchs emigrated thence, 
is inconclusive, since any family or tribe in that heterogeneous 
polity might conserve earlier traditions of its own while out- 
wardly conforming to its civil environment. Moreover, actual 
comparison with any or all of our extant fragments of 
Babylonian cosmogonies only reveals the fact that, if these 
were the source of the passage before us, the Hebrew recon- 
struction has been so sweeping as to leave but a few accidental 
traces of resemblance. This would at least demand an ex- 
ternal norm or pattern for such a reconstruction, and thus 
leave us still in search of the real original. Other ancient 
cosmogonies are even less fruitful in analogies. Not only are 
all of them polytheistic, but all begin with a dual principle, 
a deity and some primeval matter coexistent, and most of them, 
especially the Babylonian myth in its fullest known form, 
ascribe the final order of creation to a critical struggle between 
these two principles. Not a single ancient myth rises to the 
plane of the concept that “in the beginning God created 
heaven and earth”; not one ascribes the further development 
of creation to a mere Divine utterance, “Let this or that be.” 
We have here a complete region of thought to which nothing 
else as yet known to us is even comparable. 


II 


Before sketching the positive teaching of our passage, it 
may be helpful to review the sources of interpretation that 
must be recognized and applied. All interpretation worthy 
of the name consists in discovering an author’s actual meaning. 
Biblical exegesis acknowledges two sets of sources, respectively 
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intrinsic and extrinsic to the Scripture itself. The intrinsic 
canons of interpretation are mainly two: the philology of 
the passage, and the so-called “logical context” supplied by 
the writer’s evident aim and scope. There are likewise two 
extrinsic sources for the interpretation of a biblical passage, 
but widely different in nature. The first is a doctrinal sense, 
if any there be, attributed to the passage by the full authority 
of the Church. The second consists in the light thrown upon 
the sense of the passage by any certain knowledge derived 
from other sources, such as textual criticism, history, and the 
more exact physical sciences. With these four canons of 
exegesis before us, we may briefly consider in advance the 
principal bearing of each in turn upon the present passage. 

The language employed by the Hebrew writer is simple 
enough in diction. In style it exhibits two outstanding traits. 
One is the use of metaphor already alluded to; the other is 
the simple and popular quality of the writer’s designation of 
the physical universe and its component parts. 

Beginning with the latter property, we note that everything 
is identified either by its appearance or in terms of common 
persuasion. “Heaven and earth” comprise the universe, the 
whole range of man’s perception, actual and _ possible. 
“Heaven” (always, in the Old Testament, simply the phys- 
ical region above the earth’s surface) has its “expanse,” the 
blue vault of the sky, supposed by the ancients to be a solid 
substance. After the second day this “expanse” isolates the 
waters above it, which serve as the source of rain, from the 
terrestrial waters beneath. The vegetable kingdom is clas- 
sified by its most superficial phenomena. There is, first, “green 
herbage,” low and inconspicuous, such as grass, mosses and 
ferns; secondly, “herbs yielding seed,” which is their obvious 
feature, such as the grain of cereals; thirdly, “fruit-trees, 
yielding fruit within which is their seed.” The heavenly 
bodies of the fourth day are “the greater luminary for the 
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government of the day,” “the lesser luminary for the govern- 
ment of the night,” and “the stars.” The aquatic animals of 
the fifth day fall into two classes, “great water-monsters” and 
“swarming-things,” the latter term applying to any kind of 
animal comparatively small and gregarious. Later, “the fish 
of the sea” are mentioned as included within this term. The 
birds, unclassified, are “the flying-things of heaven,” an ex- 
pression quite capable of including bats. The animal king- 
dom inferior to man falls into three classes. First are “the 
creeping-things,” a phrase actually including any insect, 
crustacean, reptile, or even mammal, whose body is relatively 
close to the ground. The more erect forms are of two classes, 
“the domestic animals” (behéméth) and the wild species, 
called “animals of the earth” or “of the field” as being no- 
body’s property. Nowhere can we indicate the special vocab- 
ulary of a priestly caste or other known profession, nor, in- 
cidentally, any distinction of legally “clean” and “unclean” 
animals as a basis of classification. The passage has not even 
a technical diction proper to its age and race, but uses the 
language of the people at large, for whose instruction it is 
evidently designed. 

As for the element of metaphor, the soundest test for its 
discovery and interpretation is naturally supplied by the gen- 
eral usage of the Old Testament. In our present passage the 
subject is everywhere God, and the mode of His operation, 
so far as determined at all, must look to metaphor for much 
of its description. The verbs “create” and “make,” which 
will require further attention, are rather analogous than 
strictly figurative. Not so some other phrases. That God 
“saw” that each production was “good” is as much as to say 
that He brought it to a perfection sufficient for its own specific 
nature. This is evident by contrast with the Divine reflection 
in the second chapter, “It is not good that the man be alone,” 
that is, his kind is not yet complete without an opposite sex. 
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To the first three works—that is, to light and darkness as 
distinct in successive periods, to the “expanse” as separating 
the waters above and below it, and to the segregated areas of 
water and land—God is said to have given the names by which 
they are known. That this well-known Semitic symbol of the 
claim of dominion or ownership attaches only to the “works 
of distinction,” and not to the subsequent “works of adorn- 
ment,” may be due to the fact that these last, which are, so 
to speak, added to the universe as its equipment, stand forth 
as God’s works in their first specific existence, whereas the 
former, aS mere rearrangements of elements previously 
created, require an explicit mark of His authorship in their 
now distinct condition. The Divine deliberation, “Let us 
make man in our image,” is obviously metaphorical in a 
literature which stresses the absence of form or figure in the 
Divine Being. Finally, the sentence “Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply,” as a command addressed to irrational creatures, is an 
evident metaphor for the conception of a Divine purpose im- 
pressed upon their nature. The senses of the words “day,” 
“morning” and “evening” will require special discussion in 
their place. One other expression of frequent occurrence— 
“God said”—may even without recourse to a figurative sense, 
be explained as simply equivalent to “God willed.” The verb 
here used is always ’a4mar, frequently used of intention or 
volition in connection with the complete phrase “to say in 
one’s heart,” and twice, actually so used even without this 
complement. It is rather an analogous than a strictly figura- 
tive expression for Divine volition, purpose or decree. 

The whole element of metaphor in the Hexaémeron does 
not much, if at all, exceed the demands that popular speech 
would impose on such a narrative. Its very moderation in 
the use of figure shows the ineptness of attempts to interpret 
the whole passage as an allegory. This is also untenable on 
firmer grounds. It is not the manner of allegory (which is 
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simply sustained metaphor), to present subject and object in 
their proper sense, and to allegorize merely the action of the 
one on the other. Yet those who favor this explanation seem 
to concede that God and the universe are literally in question, 
while the mode of Divine operation alone is concealed beneath 
an allegory. Such a device would not strictly be allegory at all. 

As to the “logical context,” or bearing of the writer’s aim 
upon the sense of his affirmations, it has been shown that he 
cannot justly be charged with either a mythical or an allegor- 
ical tale. We can only conclude, therefore, that he intends 
to narrate actual events. The appeal of his record is popular, 
its descriptions of Divine activity necessarily figurative, and 
its grouping of the latter’s effects in some sense artificial; yet, 
within these limits, it aims to relate the ultimate origin of our 
universe as matter of fact. Nor could any other conclusion 
explain the use of the passage as a prologue to the Book of 
Genesis. For, beginning where the Hexaémeron ends, we 
have one continuous history to the end of the book, which 
leaves the third generation of the Hebrew patriarchs settled 
in Egypt. It is quite true that in the earlier chapters of this 
history only a few persons and events out of many are men- 
tioned at all, and perhaps whole generations have been omitted 
even from genealogies. But no obvious interruption occurs in 
the author’s pursuit of the purpose which controls this very 
selection. 

He is writing, first of all, the history of a religion, and 
secondly, of the people whose religion it is. This religion is 
conceived of as a “covenant” or agreement between God and 
men. Such an alliance is needed to repair the broken bond 
of an original moral union between the Creator and the ra- 
tional creature; and since the breach occurred in the very 
career of the first man and woman, their origin and circum- 
stances must form the initial theme of the history. To this, 
in turn, the only natural introduction would be an account 
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of God’s sovereign authorship of all, and of man’s original 
place in the Divine plan; and this twofold truth is in fact the 
obvious theme of the Hexaémeron. Thus it serves as an his- 
torical preface or prologue. It has its subsidiary lessons, and 
a certain tendential selective principle; but the matter from 
which it selects is evidently regarded as a tradition of past 
occurrences or facts. Such a purpose or scope is the only 
intelligible background for its correct interpretation. Later 
in the book of Genesis the writer’s purview becomes restricted 
to a single family and its posterity; but here, at the opening, 
his aim is plainly to narrate the beginnings of our planet and 
our race. 

Our third source of guidance in biblical interpretation is 
extrinsic to the Scripture itself. The claim of the Catholic 
Church to final decision in exegesis rests upon two truths: first, 
that the Bible, though a human literature, was produced by 
men uniquely inspired by God to commit to writing a certain 
portion of His Revelation to all mankind; and secondly, that 
the Church was commissioned by Christ, its Divine Founder, 
to exercise for all time that authentic teaching in Faith and 
morals for which mankind might turn to Christ Himself if 
He were still visibly present on earth. From the very nature, 
however, of the Old Testament, it follows that hardly one 
verse in two or three hundred stands interpreted by the 
authority of the Church. Where such an interpretation does 
exist, it may be recorded in various ways. 

The clearest witness would be the explicit appeal of a Gen- 
eral Council, or of a solemn pontifical decree, to some Old 
Testament passage as actually expressing a doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. These forms of authentic interpretation have been 
extremely rare. The commoner, though less explicit, record 
of such interpretation may be found in a moral unanimity of 
the Fathers of the Church in ascribing a certain sense to an 
Old Testament passage. But here an important distinction 
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is always observed. The mere fact that the Fathers (even 
together with later commentators) agree in one interpretation, 
does not make its authority inviolable to Catholic exegetes. It 
is further required that the Fathers should express their 
opinion in such terms as to evince that the scriptural passage 
in question is connected with the Christian Faith, and that 
the interpretation which they propose is traditional to the 
teaching of that Faith. Otherwise, their mere agreement may 
arise from the natural persuasions of their own times, as, for 
example, in the matter of the so-called rising and setting of 
the sun. This distinction has been clearly marked in the 
important Encyclical of Leo XIII, Providentissimus Deus. 

How far this doctrinal norm must influence our interpreta- 
tion of the passage before us, is not a difficult question to 
answer. The Church has always held that a first creation of 
matter out of no prior physical source, effected by God at the 
beginning of all reckoning, is taught by this passage, especially 
in its opening sentence. She also affirms as certain that the 
teaching of this passage shows man to have enjoyed a certain 
specific superiority over all other material beings, and this 
from his very origin. These two interpretations are of pro- 
found importance, it is true; yet the merits of both can be 
established by the independent study of the passage, and 
neither involves an affirmation which can obstruct or intrude 
upon the demonstrable results of any research that is strictly 
scientific. As to the manner in which the primal matter of 
the universe has been brought to its present forms, the length 
of time involved, or the activity of secondary causes in the 
production of any material object in the range of our experi- 
ence, no norm of interpretation for our passage exists in virtue 
of an extrinsic Divine authority. 

That another extrinsic source of correct exegesis exists in 
the final and assured results of human investigation, is 
acknowledged by all Catholic interpreters of Holy Scripture 
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from the Fathers to our own day. Truth cannot contradict 
truth; and the respect paid by all Catholic commentators to 
the assured natural knowledge of their various ages, is no 
more than witness to their approval of the principles with 
which this paper began. Hypothesis and even plausible 
theory must await certification before claiming the right to 
speak with finality; but once that right is established, we in- 
variably hold that no interpretation patently contradictory 
to acknowledged fact can be the actual sense of a Divine 
Revelation. Textual criticism and ancient history have al- 
ready been briefly touched upon as regards their bearings here. 
The witness of historical geology will be presently invoked 
in the discussion of the six days of creation. And having thus 
far sketched our material, method and implements, we may 
turn to the positive teaching of Genesis on the origin of the 


world. 


III 


I. God Himself is a personal Being, adequately distinct 
from the universe, prior to it in existence, and supreme over it. 
The fact of His creating the universe is due to no necessity of 
His nature; its free volition is repeatedly expressed by the 
sentence: “Let it be.” He determines not only the existence 
of various objects, but their specific qualities and natural 
destinies. He establishes among them a hierarchy of relative 
excellence, assigning the vegetable kingdom as food for the 
animal, and the brute animal as the servant of man. Even the 
sun, moon and stars, not subject to man’s control, are to be 
“for signs, and for seasons, and for days and years,” an assign- 
ment to human uses which the author so repeatedly emphasizes 
as to suggest an antidote to one of the commonest forms of 
nature worship. It is, in brief, the palmary lesson of this 
whole narrative that all things owe their existence to one 
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Supreme Author, and that man, the head of the visible crea- 
tion, owes homage and obedience to Him alone. 

2. The act of creating, however, is not everywhere the 
same. At the beginning there is clearly a primary creation, 
understood in the strict sense of first production, but its sub- 
sequent repetition is not equally explicit. Two verbs express 
the Divine productivity. The more frequent is the very com- 
mon verb ‘asah “to make.” Its value in the Old Testament is 
quite generic, and admits any modifying phrase of means or 
method. In the recurrent formula of each day’s acts, after the 
decree “God said, Let it be,” and the assertion of efficacy “and 
so it was,” it is this purely general verb which is used in the 
third statement, that ‘““God made” the object so decreed. 

The other verb, bara’, is more specific. One of its systems 
occurs three or four times elsewhere in the meaning “to hew 
out.” But its present form, in which it occurs about fifty 
times, knows no such meaning, and exhibits marked restric- 
tions of use. Its subject, in the first place, is invariably God. 
Secondly, it never expresses by an accompanying phrase the 
material from which its object is produced, although this is 
not denied by the mere force of the verb, and may be suggested 
by the context. Thirdly, its radical meaning connotes innova- 
tion, the effecting of something previously unknown. ‘This is 
certain from Numbers xvi, 29-30. There the verb bara’ 
governs a cognate accusative from its own root (b°ri’ah), and 
the condition, “if Yahweh creates a creation” (produces a 
novelty) is placed in antithesis to what is common or cus- 
tomary. These invariable characteristics of a verb so often 
used in the Old Testament fully justify the specific translation 
“create” in English, creare in Latin, and xti€ew in the Greek 
of the Septuagint. 

But “create” itself has a variable value. Strictly and prop- 
erly it expresses the act of bringing something into existence 
from no previous matter, source or subject—an act beyond the 
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power of man. In its less exact employment, however, 
“create” is little else than “produce” in any manner; and not 
only in popular, but even in philosophical, parlance, the word 
in this broader intent is frequently used of God himself as 
bringing new forms of being out of prior material. To some 
extent, though with less latitude, the same holds true of the 
Hebrew verb bara’. Even under the restrictions of usage al- 
ready noted, this verb sometimes occurs in contexts where 
“first” creation, or strictly such, is clearly not intended, and in 
others where it is at least not demanded. This meaning, there- 
fore, may not be insisted upon as proper to the verb alone. 

In the Hexaémeron, at all events, the three passages in 
which alone bara’ occurs are such as to suggest some definite 
reason for discrimination. In verse | God “creates” heaven 
and earth. In the other two cases, bara’ is introduced just 
where the commoner verb ‘asah would occur in the regular 
sequence. The first is verse 21, where God “creates” (not 
“makes” as usual) the aquatic animals, the first representa- 
tives of sentient life mentioned in the record. Finally, in verse 
27 the verb is used three times of man’s production; and this 
emphatic assertion, substituted for the conventional “God 
made,” takes the form of the first poetic fragment in the Old 
Testament: 


And God created man in His image; 
in the image of God He created him; 
male and female He created them. 


Some special truth the writer had in mind in reserving the 
verb “create” for three stages only of the productive process, 
and these three pivotal stages in particular. I repeat that bara’ 
alone does not necessarily insist upon creation strict and 
proper. But as forming these three exceptions to the use of 
‘asah it would seem that in the cases of the first material of 
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the universe, the earliest forms of animal life, and the origin 
of human nature, the productive act is at least more im- 
mediately referred to God than in other cases. 

Does the context go so far as to impose upon any of these 
three passages the sense of a first creation out of nothing? As 
regards animal life and human nature, the affirmative is not 
clear from the Hexaémeron alone. In the first verse, how- 
ever, it is evident. In reading this verse as a single sentence, 
“In the beginning God created heaven and earth,” we are out 
of step with some modern commentators. The latter take the 
first verse of Genesis as merely a temporal clause introducing 
a periodic sentence of considerable length. Thus they read: 
“When God began to create heaven and earth, then the earth 
was formless and desolate,” and so on; or else: “When God 
began to create heaven and earth (“and the earth was formless 
and desolate,” and so on), “then God said, Let there be light,” 
placing here, and not in verse 2, the apodosis or independent 
clause of the whole. 

It is undeniable that the unpointed Hebrew text—though 
only one or two analogies occur—leaves this construction 
strictly possible. But mere possibility is not positive prob- 
ability. ‘The witness of the ancient versions is unanimous 
against this rendering, which was never suspected until pro- 
posed by a rabbinic commentator of the twelfth century. If 
the Hebrew original had been so ambiguous to the mind of 
antiquity as to lend itself equally to either of these widely 
different constructions, some trace of dissent would be pre- 
served by a group of ancient versions representing six or seven 
different languages and at least three independent lines of 
descent. In the second place, this involved period at the 
beginning of the Hexaémeron is so obviously foreign to its 
whole style that Wellhausen himself has called it eine 
verzweifelt geschmacklose Konstruktion. All the evidence at 
hand, therefore, demands that the first verse be taken as a 
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complete sentence: “In the beginning God created heaven 
and earth.” 

Nor is this sentence an anticipated summary of the narrative 
that follows, so that the Hexaémeron merely serves to explain 
its first verse in detail. The summary of the six-days’ work 
appears at its conclusion, in ii, 1, where another verb than 
“create” is used: “So heaven and earth were finished, and all 
their host.” If this summary were equivalent in meaning to 
the opening verse, we should naturally be informed that “thus 
heaven and earth were created.” Instead, we are given to 
understand that the six-days’ work has shown us the “finishing” 
or “completion” of a universe which the first verse had an- 
nounced as “created in the beginning.” Nor is it without 
parallel to find “the beginning” unmodified by a following 
genitive, as if grammatically absolute; for the same expres- 
sion occurs once in Isaiah. 

Taking together, therefore, the grammatical isolation of 
the first verse, the unmodified use of “the beginning,” the 
author’s intention of beginning his history with the origin of 
all that man can know, and the native force of the verb bara’, 
there is no escaping the meaning that “heaven and earth” were 
first produced in their undeveloped or primal material by a 
strictly creative act of Divine omnipotence, while the six-days’ 
work of their gradual development into the present multi- 
plicity of forms is distinct from and subsequent to the act 
recorded in the opening sentence. This rendering is further 
supported by the non-consecutive construction of the next 
verse. Placing “the earth” in a position of grammatical em- 
phasis, the author seems to begin the narrative of “finishing” 
or “completion” at a new stage—how long deferred after the 
first creation, we have no means of knowing. 

3. First Creation, then, cannot be urged as clearly affirmed 
in this passage, except of the rudimentary “heaven and earth” 
mentioned in verse 1. In two other cases (those of the first 
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animal forms and the first human beings) what is commonly 
called “special creation” or “immediate Divine intervention” 
does seem to be suggested; but the case is not clear from the 
Hexaémeron alone. At any rate, with regard to all else in 
the universe this narrative makes no distinction between first 
creation and the natural operation of secondary causes. The 
origin of species, either vegetable or animal, is in no way 
determined as to mode; we are only assured that all physical 
existence is due, directly or indirectly, to the wisdom, will and 
power of one God. In this connection a word is due to one 
phrase which is sometimes appealed to as prohibiting any 
theory of organic evolution. God is said to have decreed the 
existence of plants and animals “according to their kinds”; 
and this phrase has at times been taken as distributive, and 
also as modifying the verb expressing the productive act. As 
a matter of fact it is neither. Reference to clearer passages 
in the Pentateuch shows conclusively that “according to their 
kinds” means merely “of all sorts” ; that the phrase is regularly 
connected with the generic noun instead of the verb, and that 
its force is normally collective instead of distributive. Hence 
the Divine decree as here recorded terminates in the whole 
collection of species representing an order, kingdom or 
category, and neither denies nor affirms the special production 
of each division. It does not at all concern itself with the 
immediate origin of species. 

4. Man’s essential superiority to all else in the material 
sphere is a prominent feature of the positive teaching of the 
Hexaémeron. Sun, moon and stars, if they cannot be his sub- 
jects, are commended to him as instruments in his reckoning 
of time. Over the vegetable and animal kingdoms he is ex- 
pressly granted an actual control, for the verb used is not 
merely “let him surpass,” but “let him have dominion.” It 
is not evident that this control was ever absolute, or that the 
means of its exercise ever went beyond that advantage of 
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reason over instinct by which man still subjects the lower 
forms of life to his will and purpose. Its root and cause seem 
rather to lie in man’s peculiar nature precisely as rational and 
capable of deliberate volition. 

The writer indicates this in several ways. Man’s origin is 
attended with adjuncts of uncommon solemnity. The Creator, 
satisfied in other cases to decree “Let it be,” and then proceed 
to its production, is now pictured as if pausing to deliberate 
with Himself: “Let us make man.” Here, too, as never else- 
where, “Let us make man in our image, according to our like- 
ness.” From this destiny of a created nature resembling in 
some property the nature of the Creator, there at once proceeds 
the consequence, “and let him rule over the fish of the sea, 
and over the birds of the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing.” Man’s very nature 
makes him share something with God, which no other creature 
shares with man. He excels over other creatures, not in a 
higher degree of some common possession, but in the very 
essence of his kind, and this notwithstanding the fact that he 
does share so much in common with the rest. The Creator 
has made Himself the pattern of the human creature, and of 
no other. 

5. The exhibition of the “Second Creation” as six days of 
labor followed by a sabbath of Divine repose, is all that re- 
mains to be discussed. A complete history of its exegesis would 
be impossible here, but a sketch of the chief features alone 
will show the latitude of opinion attaching to the question. 
From earliest times the Fathers had seen the difficulty that 
the sun should appear on the fourth day, while light, the sun’s 
product, had been the first creation of all; and also that trees 
should apparently spring from the earth and bear fruit within 
a single day. The latter phenomenon they explained as prob- 
ably miraculous; the former one in various ways. 

Among them Augustine occupied a peculiar position. His 
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problem was to reconcile six days of successive creations with 
Ecclesiasticus xviii, 1: “He that liveth forever created all 
things in common.” The last phrase (in its Greek original, 
xowvj]) really presents no difficulty, but Augustine was mis- 
led by its Latin equivalent simu/, which seemed to mean 
“simultaneously.” It was for this reason that he adopted 
the Neo-Platonic theory of Aéyou. oneguatixot, or “seminal 
principles.” Ecclesiasticus might be explained by supposing 
that God had created all together the germ essences of the 
various kinds of creatures, afterwards bringing them severally 
to the state of finished productions during the six days of 
Genesis. It is because of this theory of developments from 
germinal forms that Augustine has been claimed as a fore- 
runner of evolutionary philosophy; but as to the rise of dif- 
ferent specific forms from one common original, Augustine 
never once imagined that; his “seminal principles” are as 
many and as diverse as the species derived from them. 

In connection with this theory he attempted a partly allegor- 
ical explanation of the “days” themselves, approaching the 
problem three separate times in his career as a commentator, 
and finally confessing all of his solutions to be merely tentative, 
and none satisfactory to himself. Owing, however, to his great 
learning and high theological standing, his explanation of the 
six days of creation has never been censured, while, on the 
other hand, it has never enlisted much of a following. 

Six natural days of twenty-four hours remained the current 
explanation of our passage until about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when the rise of historical geology showed this 
supposition to be contrary to fact. The proper force of the 
word “day” was evidently untenable, if six days were the 
measure of the actual achievement. However, the word has 
in the Old Testament a recognized metaphorical application 
to an indefinite extension of time (cf. Is. xxx, 8); if, then, 
the earth’s history might be arranged in six successive epochs, 
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whose dominant features would respond in order to the suc- 
cessive productions in Genesis, the six days might possibly 
be explained as six geological periods. The first results of 
this harmonization seemed so attractive that many apologists 
espoused it. It has been called “Concordant Periodism.” For 
nearly half a century its influence was so profound that some 
of its upholders committed the blunder of treating it as an 
actual knowledge of the outline of geology on the part of the 
ancient Hebrew writer—a type of exegesis which cannot be 
sanctioned. 

For the past forty years, however, no commentator of any 
repute has tried to defend this theory even as a possibility. 
The further progress of paleontology has caused its rejection. 
The appeal to even the predominant animal or vegetable types 
of great geological epochs as corresponding to the single pro- 
ductions of the six days of Genesis, has proved indecisive; 
while the third day clearly cannot be aligned with carbonifer- 
ous times if the direct rays of the sun could not penetrate the 
encircling vapors until a later age. The discarding of Con- 
cordant Periodism made way for several other attempts of 
minor importance to explain the six days. The question is 
by no means regarded as closed, but the best opinions at present 
reduce to two general attitudes. The two have this in com- 
mon, that whereas the creation narrative of Genesis is plainly 
arranged in six successive acts, no one now attempts to 
designate six successive and corresponding epochs in the 
earth’s actual history. ‘“Periodism” there may be, but not a 
“concordant periodism” between the Hexaémeron and histor- 
ical geology. 

On the one hand we have now the opinion known as 
“Tdealism,” either purely such or as “Idealistic Periodism.” 
Its generic note is that the creative works of God are not 
recorded in Genesis in the order of their actual occurrence, 
but in an artistic scheme. Here “Idealism” splits into two 
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varieties in its interpretation of the word “day.” Retaining 
the metaphorical value of an extended lapse of time, the 
opinion known as “Idealistic Periodism” insists that the days 
of Genesis must be six temporal periods with determinate 
starting points, but neither successive in a chronological order 
nor necessarily successive in time at all, but perhaps partly 
contemporaneous. 

“Pure Idealism” on the other hand sees yet another meta- 
phor expressible by “day” than that of a period of time. Why 
not simply a signal manifestation of authority and power? The 
“day of Yahweh” as an exhibition of His power in punish- 
ment and in deliverance, is frequent in the language of the 
Hebrew prophets; and while this use of the word “day” may 
be radically connected with its commoner use as merely 
“occasion,” it seems so far modified as to stress the striking 
occurrence or happening rather than the point of time at 
which it may be expected. If the “days” of the Hexaémeron 
emphasize this aspect, they may be simply six achievements 
of the Creator which, regarded in their objective results, are 
of chief significance as manifesting His power to man. Thus 
the schematic arrangement of the six days would become intel- 
ligible as six great creative achievements arranged in a logical 
or artistic relation to one another, and never intended to in- 
dicate an order of succession in actual time. Any other num- 
ber than six might have been revealed, but the placing of six 
chief operations in antithesis to a seventh state of comparative 
“rest” (where the Hebrew merely expresses “leaving off” or 
“cessation” from creative operation as such), serves to propose 
God Himself as man’s example in the observance of the sab- 
bath, a moral lesson expressly drawn in the closing verses 
of the Hexaémeron, though not so emphatically as in the 
Decalogue. 

In keeping with such an explanation seems to be the loose 
grammatical construction of the repeated sentence, “Then 
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there was evening; then there was morning: a first day”—“a 
second day,” and so on. Between evening and morning, of 
course, night has intervened, and the morning ends a preced- 
ing day because it begins the next. But this indefinite way 
of hinting that the preceding sentences describe the events of 
the day now ended, almost seems to identify the occurrences 
with the “day” itself. Nonetheless, the explicit mention of 
“morning” and “evening” is difficult to adapt to a purely ideal 
use of “day” as “manifestation of power.” An ideal arrange- 
ment of real lapses of time as “days” is, therefore, easier to 
reconcile with the narrative than a pure idealism. It is true 
that the objection is not conclusive, since whatever is called 
“a day” may perhaps be qualified by a morning or an evening 
in the same figurative sense; but at least, such ascription of 
metaphorical parts to a “day” understood as a Divine achieve- 
ment, does seem to be without parallel. 

A very different explanation of the Hexaémeron commends 
itself to many. The days may yet be days of twenty-four hours, 
not in the measure of each day’s events, but in the form of 
their revelation. It is pointed out (best of all, perhaps, by 
Hoberg in his Die Genesis nach dem Literalsinn erklart) that 
the commonest mode of Revelation in Old Testament times was 
by internal or phantasmal vision. Thus it becomes probable 
that a Revelation of first origins, undiscoverable to man, would 
take the form of a vision or series of visions, whenever or to 
whomsoever granted. If it were further germane to the 
Divine purpose to furnish men with the highest example for 
the sabbath observance, so prominent a point in the Hebrew 
religion, the visions might be seven in number, the last alone 
portraying inactivity on God’s part, while the preceding six 
built up the revelation of His creative work in an ideal suc- 
cession of vivid scenes, whose substantial content was matter 
of historical fact, though presented in a manner adapted, as 
Revelation always must be, to the comprehension of its first 
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recipient. In this explanation each vision would depict the 
events of a day, closing with an evening which was equally 
a part of the scene itself. Here, certainly, the presence of 
“evening” and “morning” would create no more difficulty than 
that of “day.” 

The chief objection urged against the “vision theory” is the 
very explicit statement of Exodus xx, 11 that “in six days 
Yahweh made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that is in 
them; and rested the seventh day.” This is said to affirm 
clearly that the earth’s actual production, and not merely a 
visionary portrayal thereof, took place “in six days.” To 
which it may be rejoined that, as the passage in Exodus clearly 
refers to the record before us, it presupposes this record’s 
actual sense, and does not necessarily profess to determine 
what that is. 


IV, 


At this state of opinion the question of the six days now rests 
amongst those biblical scholars who reverence the scriptural 
record as Divinely revealed. Nor does the variety of opinion 
conceded on this one point serve to obscure the meaning and 
message of the Hexaémeron as a whole. How little its posi- 
tive testimony can interfere with the freedom of really scien- 
tific investigation, has, I trust, been made reasonable clear. 
It does not determine the origin of biological species. Cosmic 
evolution is equally unaffected, provided it does not postulate 
the eternal past of matter, which, strictly speaking, could never 
attain certainty as a scientific induction. A personal First 
Cause of primal matter this record certainly does affirm, One 
who “in the beginning created.” His subsequent control over 
the further development of that matter is actually the main 
theme of the narrative. But as to the method of that control 
and the agency of secondary causes, as to the lapse of time 
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involved or the actual order of cosmic history, nothing is 
determined by this primitive history. 

To Catholic students its essentially historical character and 
its truthfulness rest on the assurance of an extrinsic Divine 
authority. Yet if anything intrinsic to the record itself might 
serve to confirm that authority, one would venture once more 
to indicate this ancient narrative’s exalted conception of God, 
its witness to the native dignity of man, its simple sobriety in 
describing the Creator’s greatest works, and the strict reserve 
with which it leaves unprejudiced the due and rightful exer- 
cise of reason in every sphere of natural research. For these 
qualities are notes of truth wherever found, even in a record 
of events beyond the reach of our discovery. 











Francis and Freud: A Personal 
Record 


DOUGLAS POWERS, M. A. 


M: experiences as an English instructor at one of our 





great middle-western State universities had the effect 

of adding the fervor of a conversion to a religious 
faith that, although sound, was not notably zealous or mili- 
tant. Such a statement may seem perplexing, no doubt, par- 
ticularly to the Catholic who has any knowledge of the almost 
general skeptical attitude toward religion that is strikingly 
evident in all our great secular institutions of higher learning. 
I can only illuminate it by a paradox. In La vie et la mort 
d’un poéte, Francois Mauriac writes: “To show the vast abyss 
that the absence of God has created in our modern world, one 
has only to picture the man of today in all his misery.” In 
a like manner, the very waste of irreligious thought today is 
evangelical. If the devil sometimes quotes the Scriptures to 
serve his ends, he also preaches salutary sermons when he 
does not know it. 


I 


At the small Jesuit college where I had received the greater 
part of my education, religion had been so pervasive that | 
had been almost as unconscious of it as I was of the air I 
breathed. Some psychologist has said that the most sur- 
prising discovery ever made is that of the baby when it finds 
out that the toes it reaches out for are its own. Putting aside 
a natural suspicion of an assumption that is so plausible, there 
is not a better example to use of the awakening of my stripling 
mind to a real sense of my religion upon entering a strange 
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world where such ideas as those of God and of the soul have 
little significance. 

Cor inquietum/ The interior man of St. Augustine finds 
a weary desolation in the modern university. Some spiritual 
sense perceives it before the mind recognizes it; a vague 
uneasiness, a restlessness, an undefined nostalgia awoke slowly 
in the soul. It is a dilettante world, this world of forms with- 
out substance, this world of ghosts and of wraiths, of pursuits 
without aim or direction. The words of Henri Massis come 
into mind to describe it: Le dilettantisme n’est point néces- 
sairement frivole. Parfois, pour nous donner le change, il 
senveloppe de gravité et prend une allure austere. Mais 
quoiqu'tl fasse, il ne parvient jamais a celer sa radicale im- 
putssance. 

Affection is a mysterious thing. At that time of my life, the 
years of early manhood, I was considerably influenced by 
appearances and novelty. I had left a Catholic environment 
somewhat impatient with its restrictions, its conservatism, its 
prudence. At first this new environment dazzled me. This 
man’s ideas and that man’s ideas burst around me like bril- 
liant rockets; the endless diversity of cults of the mind, their 
engaging address, their independence, their individual idiom, 
turned my head for a while. Luckily for me that some in- 
herited peasant toughness of mind has always kept me stub- 
bornly inquisitive and suspicious of such cavalier company. 
And then, as I have said, affection is a mysterious thing. 
Virtue, loyalties, sanctities that I had learned to hold dear 
might become, where I was, shabby, dowdy, a little like 
pauper relatives. No matter. I could never rid myself of a 
feeling of homesickness, of regret for old and humbler ideas, 
old and simpler emotions, old and plainer speech. Some 
stubborn yearning kept me looking back, ashamed and tender, 
toward the past. In a room full of discussion of phallicism 
or of Nietzsche’s Uebermensch, I would find my mind roving 
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wistfully to the memory of a classroom whose windows looked 
out on a grimy court where a statue of the Immaculate Con- 
ception stood, and of a white-haired man in a black cassock 
lecturing on St. Augustine and grace. An incident flashes 
into my mind—of a red-haired Irish girl speaking to me with 
enthusiasm of Renan’s “Life of Jesus,” her /ivre de chevet. 
“The nuns never mentioned that to me when I was in school,” 
she accused, with a pout for such obscurantism. “I had to 
discover Renan.” And what had she discovered? “In the 
way I feel,” confessed that famous man, “I am three-fourths 
woman.” The scent of the red hair, the effluence, faint and 
seductive, that a woman communicates, was tickling my 
senses. It was a sign. Something feline, something feminine 
and strengthless hangs about those exquisites of the inkpot 
and the library, and about their books and their systems. 
The malaise of it comes on you like an ennui, like a crapu- 
lence. 

From my first introduction to the intellectual society of the 
university I became aware in innumerable ways of the need 
of the Catholic apologist in almost every field of human 
knowledge. As a student of literature, I began to perceive 
that even with the artist there is a moral problem, that with 
the critic of literature there is a responsibility that may even, 
as in the case of Brunetiére, become an absorbing preoccupa- 
tion. An esthetic without a moral, like Oscar Wilde’s or 
André Gide’s, is certainly not the least of the corruptions of 
the anarchy of modern thought. Whether a popular Catholic 
art is possible, as many of our thinkers doubt, it is certain that 
a critique illuminated by the Christian conception of life is 
a crying necessity in the riotous confusion of modern books. 

On its historical side, the Catholic who studies literature 
is certainly compelled to take a position definitely oriented 
by his religious opinions. I recall the conversations I often 
had with the professor in whose home I lived. He was a 
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true scholar, sane, industrious, full of humor and wisdom, and 
the kindliest of men. His especial interest was English 
philology and Old and Middle English literature. His mind 
was literally soaked with the poetry of Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare; it was as an amateur, in the French meaning, that he 
approached books, never as a schoolmaster, and his learning, 
in consequence, was shot through with a rare and winning 
humanism. I liked to hear him talk, and he liked an au- 
dience. We spent many hours together in his tobacco-scented 
study. 

Naturally the Church came into our discussions. In the 
time of Chaucer and of Shakespeare, the Faith was, of course, 
so essential a part of a man’s culture that his thought cannot 
be studied apart from it. Professor King admitted this, and 
to a certain degree possessed Catholic sympathies that made 
his interpretation of those periods just and honest. But it was 
not very long before I noticed an obstinate disposition in him 
to find in his favorite poets signs of the dissent and the spirit- 
ual discontent that ended in the Reformation. To twist cer- 
tain of Chaucer’s lines into an anachronous recusancy was a 
crotchet of his as irreconcilable as it was arbitrary. It made 
me wonder that he would dismiss the scholarly essays of 
Father Herbert Thurston in Shakespearian psychology as 
presumptuous, and at the same time put Erasmus down as a 
heretic without the slightest rational compunction for such a 
part: pris. In aseminar that he gave, the texts were Old Eng- 
lish homilies whose homely theology he was wont to chuckle 
over in the same way he chuckled over the naive bestiaries of 
the fabler. 

But the parsimony of his attitude was prodigality compared 
with the prejudices of some of his associates. One man, whose 
course in the literature of Queen Anne’s reign was impreg- 
nated with a bleak and dour Calvinism that you could not 
find anywhere else outside a Presbyterian meeting house, de- 
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voted lectures, at which I was present, to arguments that the 
Catholicism of Pope and Dryden was pure chicanery. 

Such refined and purblind antagonism to any evidence in 
human culture of Catholic influence is astonishing in enlight- 
ened men, and yet among the majority of scholars whom I 
came to know I found the same uncritical spirit of partisan- 
ship that I have observed in a more vulgar form in unthinking 
bigots. Some of these men display a grudging petulance that 
makes you think of petticoats, of tea-cup contentions, of an 
aspish odium theologicum. One afternoon, visiting at the 
home of a professor who was entertaining the vicar of the 
Episcopal church, I happened to mention Father Ronald 
Knox’s “A Spiritual Aeneid,” which had appeared not long 
before. The clergyman glared at me. “Ronald Knox!” he 
exploded. “That blackguard! The son of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, and he sold out to Rome!” A painful silence fell over 
the room. The professor, I am sure, was a little ashamed 
of the ghostly man’s intemperance, but his wife, who a few 
minutes later took me to the door, acted toward me as if I had 
been a felon. 

Take that béte noir of the Protestant historian, that buga- 
boo of the Anglo-Saxon imagination, the Jesuit. The carica- 
ture of him that Charles Kingsley has made popular is by no 
means confined to Victorian ladies and country parsonages, as 
you would imagine. It seems to be as stubborn a part of 
Protestant tradition as the horrific ogre of the Inquisition, 
Torquemada. The mere mention of the word Jesuit can pro- 
duce a physiognomical inquietude in certain Protestant 
scholars that is suggestive of the scurrying in the pantry when 
Pussy makes her appearance. 


II 


It was a temptation too provocative for my sense of mis- 
chief. I became a champion of the Jesuits in this enemy 
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country. I needed only their sinister uniform to be ticketed 
with them as a Popish scalawag. Off I went to the shelves 
in the library covered with a dust of disuse as thick as that 
on the tombs of the Caesars and got down all the books I could 
find on the English Jesuits—Foley’s “Records,” More, 
Oliver, Tanner, Gillow, Ethelred Taunton, Law, old An- 
thony 4 Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses. The names of Fathers 
Parsons, Claudius Aquaviva, Campion, Southwell, Thomas 
Garnett, Gilbert Talbot, who became the thirteenth Earl of 
Shrewsbury, John Butler, who became the tenth Lord Caher, 
rose from oblivion on my lips, and mingled with those of the 
minor Elizabethans who survive only through the peering 
curiosity of pedants and in their dusty discussions. There was 
a sweet malice in calling forth the shadows of these men, in 
whom a wholesome valor is memorable, in the midst of others 
whose only recommendation to our regard is some dull sonnet 
or tedious pamphlet. 

By some unaccountable whim, I seized upon the characters 
of the two Heywood brothers, Ellis and Jasper, the sons of 
the merry old comedy writer, John Heywood, as the especial 
subjects of my study. The Heywood name, which is closely 
associated with that of the More and the Rastell families, 
caught the ear more quickly, I suppose, than those with no 
such literary and historical associations. I could awaken in- 
terest in Jasper by suggesting that he might have been the 
prototype of his father’s well-known boy character in the 
“Play of the Weather,” one of the most exquisite juvenile por- 
traits, by the way, in English literature. I like to believe that 
this notion of mine is correct, and on the evidence of the 
rather complete information we have of Jasper’s life, it cer- 
tainly has as much plausibility as similar assumptions that are 
made on slighter grounds. Jasper tickles me. There is a 
virile Elizabethan bluffness about him, a sturdy faith that 
loves the tussle and scuffle of combat. He is a little bit of the 
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Hector; he roars and swaggers and struts. But that is only 
the kidney of his times. 

“A quaint poet in his younger days,” as laborious old 
Anthony a Wood says, his translations of Seneca’s plays and 
the poems, written in his Oxford days, that are preserved in 
“The Paradise of Dainty Devices,” are of a grandiosity and 
bombast that are rather dreadful, even for those times. It is 
in action, rather than with ink, that he draws our sympathy. 
At Oxford, as one chronicler tells us, “his lively and facetious 
disposition, which he probably inherited from his father, at 
length urged him into several acts of indiscretion and wild- 
ness which rendered it prudent for him to quit his fellow- 
ship.” The rather vinegary Thomas Warton records that 
“he exercised the office of Christmas Prince, or Lord of Mis- 
rule, to his college: and seems to have given offence by suffer- 
ing the levities and jocularities of that character to mix with 
his life and general conversation.” 

It is delightful to see this bad boy, with his abounding 
animal spirits, crossing the sea to enter the Society of Jesus. 
A warming gleam of the grandeur of heroism and sacrifice is 
borne to us out of those moldy tomes. As a Jesuit, he is for- 
gotten by his contemporaries, but we can fancy him vividly, 
more vividly by far than the lifeless figures huddled under 
the lamps of their libraries. A stray mention has it that on a 
mission which he undertook to England in 1581 “he kept 
many men, horses, and coaches, and his port and carriage 
were more like a baron than a priest.” The picture is as 
stimulating as that of Father Southwell jostling elbows with 
pursuivants and priest catchers at the bear gardens in the dis- 
guise of a London dandy. Naturally, clamors and alarums 
immediately went up around Jasper. The so-called tradi- 
tional jesuitical guile he did not have; he was always the 
center of a storm. You might guess that the priest catchers 
would get him, and you can fancy blows. But the Earl of 
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Warwick saved him from the Tyburn tumbrils. It is an anti- 
climax, especially as Jasper took to versifying again and wrote 
a panegyric to his deliverer. We feel compelled to sympa- 
thize with the acidulous commentary of the Rev. Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin, who spent his lifetime compiling four huge 
volumes of “Typographical Antiquities.” “Some of these 
verses,” says the Rev. Dibdin, “are almost bad enough to have 
condemned the writer to another imprisonment.” And still 
I wonder, if Jasper had taken the oath of supremacy, whether 
his insufferable poetry would not be the subject of a great 
many Ph.D. theses in English and American universities? At 
Louvain, it is interesting to note, a degree has been given for 
a critical edition of the Senecan translations. One thing is 
certain, at least; if no worse poetry could be revived, it can 
safely be said that it would bear favorable comparison with 
most of that which comes to life every year in the teeming 
hives of the Ph.D. candidates. 

It was a lot of fun going around as a crier of Jasper’s, and 
sometimes of Ellis’, muse. At faculty meetings, in private 
discussions, at literary teas and sotrées, I made a practice of 
bringing up their names and quoting their verses until I be- 
came as curious a figure, I fancy, as I might have been if I 
had turned Japanese, like Lacfadio Hearn, and gone about 
with a little Buddha hanging around my neck. Teas were 
always distressing to me, especially if there were bluestock- 
ings in attendance. You had to talk about Watteau and Fra- 
gonard, enamels and porcelains, Browning and Tennyson. I 
could stand it so long, then I would have to take Jasper and 
Ellis out of my bag. Academic society, as I found it, has little 
of the freemasonry that is supposed to exist in a community 
of scholars and of ideas. Jealousy of rank is as quick and 
touchy as it is said to be in the Army and the Navy. There are 
the full professors, the assistant professors, the associate pro- 
fessors, and the instructors, and each class is as exclusive as 
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a group of gold-braided admirals. (And only Juvenal has 
described a rivalry as peevish and waspish as that of a pundit 
among his peers!) I am sure I must have left the reputation 
of being an arrogant coxcomb, approaching, as I often did, a 
hieratic circle of graybeards to drop into their midst a piece 
of Jasper’s fustian. My temerity, which was largely that of 
ignorance and bashfulness, fairly makes me gasp now when 
I recall it. 

The one conversation that I had with the head of our 
department, an old scholar who lived a great deal in retire- 
ment, comes into my mind. 

“The Jesuits,” I can remember his saying, “yes, yes, inter- 
esting, very interesting. I remember I met a Jesuit in London 
one time at B ’s house.” He spoke as if it had been a 
white blackbird, or something else as fabulous, he was trying 
to recall. “Let me see, his name was—Kelly, I believe; or 
Ryan, was that it? Let me think. Something like that,— 
Ryan or Murphy.” 

“Perhaps it might have been Martindale or Thurston,” I 
suggested, innocently. 

He looked at me a little incredulously. 

“What's that? ~What’s that you say?” 

“Tt was an English name, perhaps,” I repeated. 

He shook his head impatiently. 

“No, Murphy or something like that. Some Irish name. 
They’re all Irish, the Jesuits.” 

Do you wonder that the memory has remained with me? 

Aside, however, from the polemic turn of mind it gives to 
certain professors, Protestantism as a spiritual reality, an in- 
terior life, is hardly ever encountered in the modern univers- 
ity. In the philosophy departments you occasionally meet a 
man attempting to make an intelligent adjustment of his rea- 
son to a traditional Protestant belief, to his inherited sympa- 
thies for a Christian way of life. It is impossible to doubt 
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the sincerity and idealism of such men. Usually of the 
seminary type, their honest striving for a via media between 
their spiritual leanings and modern thought, for some kind 
of apologetic that will reconcile the interior movement of the 
soul with the exigencies of science, compels respect and sym- 
pathy. A tragic inquietude, a constant and tormented condi- 
tion of doubt, an uncertain and always shifting attitude marks 
them. They are like straws on a current, caught for a mo- 
ment in some quiet, then whirled off again. The head is 
always pulling away from the heart. Despite their serious- 
ness, they remind you, with their enthusiasms and their 
rational reactions afterwards, of a coquette tiring of one flirta- 
tion and entering upon another. 

Their vanity, caught from the Germans, of giving an im- 
posing and mystifying vernacular to their speculations makes 
you wonder how they can escape ending in a futile and 
pedantic slavery to the letter. One of them, to whom I pro- 
posed Newman one time as an example of a questing spirit 
who might have tracked a route to interior contentment, 
smiled at me a little pityingly: “But Newman knew no Ger- 
man.” It is an example of the magic of obfuscation that 
Scholasticism is misprized when the wilderness of German 
metaphysics is plunged into without question or misgiving. 
All mysteries are suspect, all miracles incredible, but the ra- 
tional makeshifts of a Schleiermacher and of a Harnack are 
followed after with a sheepish compliance, abandoned tomor- 
row for the new theory of a Sabatier, and finally patronized 
as antiquities when some new Tubingen doctor, with the latest 
methods of scientific criticism, publishes another Leben 
Jesu. Clamor of the schools! You think of the Alexandrian 
grammarians wrangling over their exegesis of the Iliad, and 
you wonder. Shut out by their din, the thunder of Homer 
goes rumbling off into the rapt ear of some schoolboy who is 
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never sure of his aorists and who leaves the mysteries of de- 
clension to the charity of chance. 


III 


The immediate circle in which I moved, and which you 
might take as a microcosm of the university world in general, 
was largely made up of young people of my own generation. 
Its types are those ordinary ones of our common mortality, 
especially influenced only by environment and by particular 
circumstances. Like most of mankind, they are gregarious 
and imitative. As a rule, they go in for the popular intellec- 
tual fad of satire, and make a great deal of fun of social 
institutions, conventions, traditions, authority, business, relig- 
ion, and the like. This itself is a convention, a self-conscious 
attitude that is cultivated with a punctiliousness and a cere- 
mony that would put to shame the maitre d’hdétel of a Picca- 
dilly club. If there is anyone as distinctively mannered, with 
a regimental ensign as unmistakable as the university clerk, 
show him to me. People speak of the prejudices of the 
church. I can match every one with a prejudice of the uni- 
versity. They are both implacable, headstrong, bitter; the 
only difference between them that I can see is that one has an 
urbane dialect and wears lace ruffles. 

To have a religious faith, as I had, was so unusual among 
this group as to provoke wonderment. If the members of the 
older generation in some cases have not entirely outgrown the 
religious influences of a more credulous, a less skeptical, pe- 
riod of education, those of the younger generation have dis- 
carded such influences perfunctorily as without any more 
validity than the romancing of childhood. I straightway be- 
came a clinical specimen for the experimental psychology of 
numerous confident young disciples of the Austrian, Freud, 
whose theories were then in great bruit. Had I ever shown 
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any especial fondness for my grandmother? What were 
some of the common symbols in my dreams? If I blushed, I 
was pounced on as if I were a rare butterfly that had flown 
into a convention of entomologists, and analyzed and exam- 
ined until there was no secret of my subconsciousness that did 
not at least wiggle like the tail of a newt in a muddy pond. 
I learned that I had a hidden passion for my mother, that my 
predilection for an aunt who used to give me ten-dollar gold 
pieces on Christmas was a suppressed sexual desire, and that 
my trust in God was the infantile fear of the small boy afraid 
to go to sleep in the dark. 

There is a persuasive plausibility about such analysis, I 
cannot but admit; it is as fascinating an occupation as chess 
anyway. I submitted myself to it with good nature and with 
interest. One of my closest associates, a young English in- 
structor, was an expert at its methods. I seemed to be a par- 
ticularly attractive study to him because he had had the same 
youthful training and the same tradition as myself, and could 
never understand how, as a mature man, I could still cling to 
my orthodox position. The only possible justification that he 
could see for remaining in the Church was an esthetic mysti- 
cism like that of Joris-Karl Huysmans. He talked a great 
deal about Modernism and George Tyrrell and Alfred Loisy, 
but I doubt seriously whether he had any other notion of 
Catholic thought except the picturesque one of medieval 
monks musing on the problem of how many angels can stand 
on the head of a pin. Modernism, forsooth! Psychoanalysis! 
How ancient and unchanging is the riddle of man! In a re- 
cent novel, Georges Bernanos writes: 


The secret corruptions, half-spiritual and half-carnal, as if at the juncture 
of the body and soul, which science has gravely classified and catalogued, 
pulling up the whole garden of Greek roots to give them names, were already 
familiar long ago to the old Dutch mystics of the twelfth and thirteenth 
century, before the strange erudition of Sigmund Freud was heard of. 
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Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. 

There were evenings at the Carmagnola, a basement room 
lighted by candles, where you sat on benches at rough wooden 
tables and sipped coffee with whisky in it, and smoked brown 
Russian cigarettes, and talked about the morbid drama of 
Luigi Pirandello, and Havelock Ellis’s ideas on sex, and 
listened to passionate girl and boy intellectuals with Prome- 
thean delusions quote Swinburne and Edna Millay and 
Schopenhauer and speak with a world-weary languor of the 
disenchantment and disappointment of life, of its pitiless 
a&vayxy tumbling the hopes and purposes of men. It is 
all a familiar jargon; it is like the interminable parasangs of 
Xenophon. 

There were symposia in the classroom where in the daytime 
Professor Theobald Mann gave his popular lectures on 
Nietzsche. We would sit around a large table and read Ger- 
hardt Hauptmann or So Sprach Zarathustra, and thrill as 
Mann, a venerable old man who looked like an archbishop 
but who was said to be as naughty as his epigrams, went 
through his antics of wit, the capers of his vast but pert learn- 
ing. 

There were strange visits to the house of the untidy little 
Professor Jones, who was a scandal among conventional peo- 
ple for his radical social views, and who always had a samovar 
cooking and Russian newspapers strewn about and a tongue 
forever wagging about capital and deans and boards of regents 
and priestcraft and Bolshevism. 

There was everything, really, but God and Christ. I missed 
Them. Gradually a little library collected in my room: the 
New Testament, the Imitation of Christ, St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, certain translations of the Fathers. They were a 
cloister, a retreat. 

One evening Professor Mann called on me. He examined 
my library curiously. 
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“Here is a figure that has always interested me,” he re- 
marked. He had Cardinal Manning’s translation of the 
“Flowers” of St. Francis in his hand. ‘He was a greater poet 
than Jesus, I think.” 

I was struck by that way of putting it. 

“Were you ever a Christian, Professor Mann?” I asked. 

“Yes, as a child. We all have been. But the minute I 
started to ask questions, the minute I became grown-up, it 
went overboard. It couldn’t help going overboard. Christi- 
anity is a beautiful fable and is all right for children, but 
who can be like the poets and saints and stay children all their 
lives? And I doubt whether I’d like it. The race is like the 
individual; when it passes out of childhood, the poet is a 
little ludicrous. At our stage of development, we can’t be 
mooning any more. We want the cold, hard head of the sci- 
entist. To be seriously interested in religion nowadays is 


infantile, I think. I can admire Francis, but he belongs to 
the age of poetry. He was a child in a childlike world.” 


IV 


There is no doubt that he spoke for the greater part of the 
intellectual class of today. If there is any religion among 
that class, it is a Godless religion of humanity whose only 
organ is history. It has leveled Christ to a race and an epoch, 
confined Him with the rest of mankind within the dimensions 
of time and of space, and resolved Him and His saints with 
its psychology into laboratory bottles and sealed up the corks. 

Francis and Freud! Saint and scientist! We are grown- 
up, yes, but is it not a high comedy of God that the limits of 
His world retreat inscrutably before the telescopes and the 
microscopes, shift like sand before every advance of the mind, 
while to the eye of the “child” Heaven itself is revealed in a 


grain of sand? 





Some Aspects of the Jesuit- 
Baltimore Controversy 


JOHN LAFArcE, S.J. 


ITH the approach of the Tercentennial of Mary- 
land, a question arises for discussion which could 
easily be ignored were it not pinned, as it were, to 

the character and titles to glory of Lord Baltimore, and given 
prominence in popular discussions of Maryland history. 
The theory that Baltimore, by contending with the Jesuits, 
established civic liberty originated in recent years, in the work 
of Bradley T. Johnson: “History of the Foundation of Mary- 
land”; and was carried on by J. W. Thomas’ “Chronicles of 
Colonial Maryland” and W. H. Browne, “The History of a 
Palatinate.’ Viewing these opinions, in his “Land of Sanc- 


1According to General Johnson, “great issues were at stake. . . . Secretary Lewger 
. . . knew the history of the struggle . . . The enormous abuses and the great evils.” 
. +. p. 63. “Baltimore pressed his policy that the Common Law of England should be 
the law for everybody in Maryland, lay and ecclesiastic, and no great society should 
grow up in mortmain to be a future menace to the free institutions of the Province.” 

General Johnson in turn was quoted with approval by J. W. Thomas, Chronicles of 
Colonial Maryland, pp. 87, 88, although there exist strong grounds on verbal testimony 
that Johnson in later years, through better information as to the real basis and cir- 
cumstances of the issue, repudiated his own work and expressed a regret that he had 
ever written it. 

For Browne, v. infra, note 9, Cf. also C. C. Hall, The Lords Baltimore and the 
Maryland Palatinate, pp. 45-49 (second ed.); Theodore C. Gambrall, History of 
Early Maryland, pp. 85-91; and Newton D. Mereness, Maryland as a Proprietary 
Province, pp. 426-430, who speaks of “a corrupt ecclesiastical tyranny.” 

Cf. J. V. L. McMahon, Historical View of the Government of Maryland, p. 110: 
“, .. the simple object of all of which was to prevent the alienation of lands to the 
all-absorbing clergy, whose ingenuity, prompted by their avarice and thirst for 
dominion, for ages kept the statute law lagging behind them.” 

“The fact that Lord Baltimore so resolutely contended with one of the most power- 
ful ecclesiastical Orders of his day, regardless of consequences, affords the most 
convincing evidence of the sincerity of his purpose to establish freedom of conscience; 
and, even more particularly, to bring about the complete separation of Church and 
State.” Matthew Page Andrews, History of Maryland (1929), p. 101. 
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tuary,’ Bishop Russell found the issue perplexing. He 
observes: 


Those who indulge in sweeping condemnation of the Jesuits in Maryland 
overlook two important considerations. The most that the Jesuits asked for 
was special privileges; there is never the slightest hint that they begrudged 
freedom of conscience to other denominations. . . . the privileges, moreover, 
the Jesuits asked for, were such as the clergy had enjoyed in Catholic England 
under the Magna Charta until the time of the Protestant separation. The 
world had hardly at that time conceived such an idea of such a state of affairs 
as obtains now in the United States. . . . 

The Jesuits of Maryland deserve all honor for their fidelity to their calling; 
they deserve blame in that they possessed not the foresight and statesmanship 
of the Proprietary or of their own Superior General. 


Since, however, the controversy has been stressed and a 
question of principle raised, may we not reasonably ask 
whether the Jesuits themselves did not maintain a principle, 
or still further, whether their principle might not even have 
been the real principle of the matter? With a wider appre- 
ciation of the circumstances under which they moved, might 
it not be seen that the Jesuits were not asking for a “special 
privilege,” in the sense that these words convey today? Could 
we also say that they were acting with quite a foresight of the 
most lasting needs of the commonwealth that they had come 


to serve? 


I 


The Jesuits Fathers White and Altham, followed later by 
Father Copley, had come to Maryland in order to work for 
the spiritual welfare of the colonists and for the conversion 
and civilization of the Indians. Since no provision was made 
for their support, along any lines previously customary for 
either Catholic or Protestant clergymen, they were obliged to 
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take up manor lands for their own support, in accordance 
with the provisions made in the first Conditions of Plantation, 
by which each stockholder in the original enterprise was 
allotted an acreage proportionate to his investment, and the 
number of men whom he brought with him. The Jesuits 
were entitled to not less than 28,500 acres in view of their com- 
pliance with these provisions. Of this, however, they claimed 
only 8,000 acres. 

Their power to hold and acquire land in their own right, 
in fee simple, was not a canon-law privilege, nor anything but 
the right accorded to all the colonists under the Charter of 
Maryland itself. Since the anti-mortmain legislation had, in 
England, abolished the right of religious persons to hold prop- 
erty in perpetuity, under the guise of doing away with the 
supposed evil of “mortmain,” George Calvert, the first Lord 
Baltimore, had expressly restored this right in his charter. 

At George Calvert’s death in 1632, the administration of 
the Colony passed to his son, Cecilius, the second Lord Balti- 
more. With Cecilius’ sending, however, of John Lewger, a 
converted Anglican clergyman, to Maryland in 1637, as his 
secretary and—as we would say today—his personal represen- 
tative, came a distinctly new trend of affairs, in a direction 
away from the fundamental law of the Colony. Lewger drew 
up a code of projected legislation imposing among other 
things a series of restrictions on the missionaries, which, how- 
ever, was rejected by the Colonial legislature in 1638. His 
second, somewhat modified project was accepted the same 
year, after an extremely rapid reading. 

The situation was greatly complicated by the character- 
istically Gallican views of Secretary Lewger as to the Church’s 
competence even in spiritual matters, such as the priest’s 
exercise of jurisdiction in confession, or the freedom of women 
to take the vow of perpetual virginity. A certain equivoca- 
tion was felt by the Catholics in the Baron’s insistence that 
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they be bound by the same laws that were then extant in 
England. If this were to be understood as sanctioning appli- 
cation by the arbitrary will of one or the other of his successors 
of the directly persecutory, anti-Catholic laws then in force, it 
would appear as unjust to the Catholics who had crossed the 
ocean in the hope of a tranquil exercise of their conscience. 
If, on the other hand, it applied simply to the traditional 
common law of England, which had been created by Catholics 
and was in its spirit favorable to the exercise of the Catholic 
religion, then it would disagree with some of the positive 
legislation, or projects for legislation, emanating from the 
Proprietary. 

It was precisely the conflict between these two possible 
understandings, and the uncertainty as to principles that re- 
sulted therefrom-—hence uncertainty as to what might happen 
at any given moment—that greatly contributed to the un- 
settling of minds and relationships in Maryland. 

This uncertainty as to principles was exemplified, however, 
in its most concrete and its most far-reaching aspects, in the 
matter of the holding of land. The new legislation relating 
to the tenure of land affected the whole social structure of the 
Colony, as a community of freeholders. The merely nominal, 
and carefully delimited form of feudalism which was included 
in the original charter was expanded into a strictly feudal 
principle, at direct variance with the tendency in England at 
that time to cut away more and more from feudal traditions. 
All land was to be held by the colonists only as a fief, the ulti- 
mate title being vested in the Proprietary, who thereby became 
the actual owner. The manors were thus only a feudal hold- 
ing, which had to revert or escheat to the lord paramount. 
No freeman could give, or bequeath, or convey land in any 
way to another except through reversion to the Proprietary, 
and under a new grant, to be confirmed expressly by his seal. 

The missionaries were immediately affected when the 
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Proprietary seized forcibly the so-called Conception Manor 
at Mattapany. The giving of this property, situated at the 
juncture of the Patuxent River with Chesapeake Bay, is de- 
scribed in the following words of Father Knott: 


When the King of Patuxents, then a catechumen, had given some of his 
lands, etc., to God and to the Society, with the express condition of supplying 
sustenance for the missionaries, who were to be obligated to the instruction of 
his subjects in the true knowledge of God, in faith and worship, the Lord 
Baron, as everyone knows, captured these lands from the Society by main 
force (ipso facto), and allotted them to others, as if he were their Lord and 
proprietary. 


The missionaries protested against this seizure, not only for 
the good that it prevented, but for the bad faith that (objec- 
tively) it implied. No general regulations had been issued 
concerning the acquisition of lands from the Indians. In the 
form of an anonymous “case,” touching the right of unbaptized 


infidels to own and convey land, the matter was placed in the 
hands of Dr. Francis Silvius, a celebrated canonist of Doway, 
who decided emphatically in favor of such right, and scouted 
the contrary theory, to which the Proprietary had appealed 
as a theoretic justification of his act.2_ The land, nevertheless, 
was never restored; and later, for the sake of peace and for 
avoidance of greater evils, the Jesuit General counseled the 
missionaries to drop all claim to it. The entire problem, how- 


2In the above-mentioned formula or surrender proposed to the Jesuit Provincial the 
acquisition of Mattapany (confusedly referred to) without resort to the Proprietary’s 
great seal is mentioned, but no notice is taken of the fact that the Indian King of the 
Patuxents had granted it as a trust for the Indians’ own service. Not only, however, 
does one fail to find a justification for the seizure in the general conditions of the 
Charter, but there were no special regulations as touching Indian land grants, nor 
had any statutory regulations been enacted by the freemen of the Colony. The later 
policy of the United States Government with regard to Indian territorial grants has 
been alleged as an analogy for the conduct of Baltimore in this matter. But, even 
if the more than doubtful wisdom that had frequently been displayed in our Indian 
policy were to serve as a means of justification, our present policy with regard to 
corporate institutions would work in the contrary respect. 
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ever, of providing for missionary undertakings or any work 
of an educational charitable nature was left suspended. 

The particular force of the land question was felt in the 
way that it affected the fundamental rights which the mission- 
aries conceived were due to them as common colonists. 
Hence,at the risk of some tediousness, this aspect deserves 
closer consideration. 


II 


The derogation of these rights, in the matter of land tenure, 
was achieved principally by the second Lord Baltimore’s 
revival of the anti-mortmain statute, Quia emptores, which 
had been derogated from by the first Lord Baltimore in the 
framing of the original Charter of Maryland (XVIII): “The 
statute made in the parliament of lord EDWARD, son of king 
HENRY, late king of England, our progenitor, commonly 


called the ‘STATUTE QUIA EMPTORES TERRARUM,’ heretofore 
published in our kingdom ef England, or any other statute. 
... to the contrary thereof notwithstanding.”* Even if some 
of the various restrictions that were placed on the activities 
and personal liberty of the missionaries were more immediate 
and painful in their effects, the land question remained the 
basic issue throughout. 

This revival of the abrogated anti-mortmain statutes took 
place, as we know, in various forms at various stages of the 
Proprietary’s relationship with the Colony.‘ It is certainly 


“Lord Baltimore expunged by his charter the Laws of Mortmain. He thereby 
provided himself and his successors with unhampered authority to find institutions 
and charities in temporal means, and to guarantee them in the rights of property and 
self-control, as against that state of violence and outlawry under which all Catholic 
life and action were placed by the penal laws of England. He himself being expressly 
substituted for the King, as the source of all property titles in Maryland.” Hughes, 
Vol. I, p. 240. 

4Baltimore’s policies may be summed up as follows: (1) in the New Conditions of 
Plantation, those statutes were revived which had been in force in England prior to 
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hard to conceive of anything more sweeping’ than the terms 
proposed by Baltimore in the surrender in favor of himself, 
which he proposed to the Jesuit Provincial, in 1642, to be 
issued as in the Provincial’s own name.’ 

This seems a quite definite departure from that original 
Charter under which the missionaries embarked and took up 
their spiritual and educational work in Maryland. For, as 
has been pointed out, the laws of mortmain were not only 
derogated by the actual reference to the Statutes, but also by 
the preceding enabling clause of the Charter.’ 

In the new Conditions of Plantation, issued November, 
1641, not only all collective or corporate organizations were 
incapacitated but private individuals were incapacitated from 
giving land to such moral personages or holding the same in 
trust for them; hence not only corporations, but the rights of 
private citizens were affected. 

Moreover, these provisions or departures were made rigidly 


retroactive. 





Henry VIII. (2) In the second of his Four Points and in the proposed Surrender 
which was submitted by him to the Jesuit Provincial, Father Knott (1641), this 
anti-mortmain topic was omitted. (3) In the proposed Convention the statutes were 
re-asserted without qualification: guae hoc tempore in Anglia vigent. This absence 
of qualification involved, therefore, the later statutes under Elizabeth and subsequent 
rulers, based not on feudal exigencies (vide infra) but on the attitude of the Crown 
towards “superstitious uses.” (4) In the Conditions of Plantation promulgated 1648-9 
the revival was again limited to the pre-Reformation statutes “before the reign of 
Henry the Eighth.” 

5Ita ut legitimum deinceps futurum sit praenominato Baroni de Baltemore aut 
haeredibus ipsius, aut ulli alteri personae, vel personis, huic vel illis, hujus vel 
illarum nomine, possessionem sumere, possidere et frui omnibus praedictis dominiis, 
fundis, tenementis, aut haereditatibus, vel eorum parte ulla quiete et pacifice ad usum 
illmae suae Dominationis suorumve haeredum, non obstante quocunque jure titulo aut 
interesse, quod aut ego, aut successores mei, aut praedicta Societas nostra, aut 
Ecclesia habemus, aut habere praetendere possumus in vel ad praedicta omnia vel 


ullam eorum partem: etc. 
6T. Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in North America: Documents, Vol. I, 


p. 190. 
™T ord Baltimore and his successors enjoyed ‘full and absolute license, power and 
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Is the basis of this action, therefore, to be sought in the 
office or condition of the Proprietary himself, as a quasi-feudal 
landlord? The mild degree, or rather mere form of feudalism 
expressed in the Charter does not give countenance to such a 
theory. The Proprietary, with his heirs, was constituted 
“TO HOLD of US, our heirs and successors, kings of ENGLAND 

. in free and common SOCCAGE, by fealty only for all serv- 
ices, and not im capite, nor by knight’s service... . ” 

Yet, even were it to be granted that the second Lord Balti- 
more was in a position to claim for himself the full right of a 
feudal lord, such rights could hardly extend to the imposing 
of disabilities, through the revival of the Statutes of Mort- 
main, to the extent that actually appears to have taken place. 
For feudalism of its very nature supposed a “benefice,” that is 
to say, a special form of protection or of provision for tem- 
poral welfare provided in return for the vassal’s service. In 
the case of those, however, who held land of Cecilius Calvert 
it is difficult to see what “benefice,” what specific protection 
or provision was conferred above that extended to the non- 
land-holding community. 

Still less was there any contradiction between the spirit of 
the common law of England and the holding of Church 
benefices. On the contrary, the common law of England 
upheld religious benefices even in the narrowest sense: of 
foundations for purposes of purely religious worship, as 


authority’ to ‘assign, alien, grant, devise, or enfeoff landed property in the new 
colony’ to any person or persons willing to purchase the same;’ which said persons 
were at the same time qualified by the charter, themselves, their heirs and assigns, 
to hold the property ‘in fee simple or fee tail, or for term of life, lives or years;’ 
all arrangements of whatever kind, conditions or no conditions, being subject to the 
good will of the Proprietary who gave or sold, and to the acceptance of the person 
or persons, thus ‘willing to take or purchase.’ This enabling qualification, two-sided 
and unlimited, was itself a tacit exclusion of those Laws of Mortmain which excepted 
corporations, religious or otherwise, from the franchise of freely acquiring landed 


property.” (Hughes, Vol. I, pp. 240-241.) 
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necessary not only to the Church, but, by reason of their exist- 
ence, to the welfare of the State as well.’ 

Precisely this attitude of the common law toward the prac- 
tical functioning of religion determined its attitude towards 
the question of clerical immunity, which so disturbs persons 
unfamiliar with the spirit of English legal tradition. Any 
appeal to the principle of clerical immunity from certain civic 
functions or obligations is looked upon by these writers as an 
“attempt to introduce canon law” in place of the established 
law of the land.’ Yet the “immunities and privileges” which 
enter into this case, and have been so bandied about by con- 
troversy, were not appealed to as primarily a matter of canon 
law. They were understood as an inheritance of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, as part of England’s cultural heritage.” 

Moreover, this common-law principle of the rightness of 
making permanent provision for religion and charity, and the 
rightness of certain exemptions in the case of those who were 
obligated to religious functions for the benefit of the com- 
munity, and in return for their fulfilment of those obligations, 





8“By the ancient common law of England, a man could not alien such lands as he 
had by discent without the consent of his heire; yet he might give a part to God in 
free almoigne, or with his daughter in free marriage, or to his servant in remuner- 
atione servitii.” Co. Litt. 941 f, 951 f. 

“Baltimore was a Romanist in faith, but he was an Englishman, with all the 
instincts of his race. He at once planted himself on the ground that all his colonists 
cleric and lay, were under the Common Law, and that there should be no land held 
in mortmain in the Province.” W.H. Browne, History of a Palatinate, p. 55. 

10Copley appeals to Baltimore to introduce certain points of canon law, but merely 
to preserve common-law rights privileges, as the only means of reaching any order 
in the prevailing confusion: “to settle our quiet here.” Thomas Copley’s point is 
that Catholics should be enabled to live in peace with their Protestant neighbors, 
without inconveniencing the latter, nor, on the other hand, being obliged to live in 
a manner contrary to their own conscience. Compare, with this conciliatory and 
adjusting spirit, the contention that the writer has heard propounded at various public 
events in Maryland, viz., that the dictatorial measures taken by Governor Lionel 
Copley towards the legal establishment of the Protestant Church of England in the 
Maryland Colony were absolutely necessary, in order to obtain “order and quiet.” 
Calvert Papers, I, 166, 167. 
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was recognized, as far as we can judge, by the Maryland free- 
men in granting certain immunities to the missionaries. 

When the missionaries, by the vote of the Maryland 
Assembly in 1638, were granted an exemption from partici- 
pation in the making of laws, it seems a stretch of the imagi- 
nation to see in such an exemption an attempt to force the 
union of Church and State. 

Touching, however, the revival of anti-mortmain legislation 
as such, the historic reasons that had inspired such legislation 
in England’s past do not appear to have been at hand. In its 
earlier stages, such legislation was regulatory but not pro- 
hibitive:” regulatory, against abuses that crept in through 
the advantage taken by scheming lay persons of the advan- 
tageous condition of Church property. Even under Richard 
II, when political considerations as to laymen began to creep 
into the regulatory legislation, and when, under Henry VIII, 
the same considerations prevailed as to the Church, uses were 
transferred to possession, so that they should acquire a statu- 
tory basis, and no entire incapacitation resulted.” 

It was only when the plea of “superstitious uses” entered 
in, that the actual prohibition occurred, on the score that 
provision for religion would mean provision for something 
unreal, harmful, easily abused, etc., on the same basis that, for 


—_——__— 


1“T do not find any restriction preventing any civil body having perpetual succes- 
sion taking land, till we come to this statute; and therefore I think this additional 
restriction was purely political, for the purpose of preventing an increase of power in 
bodies which were using such power in an adverse manner to the King.” Palgrave, 
before the House of Commons Mortmain Committee, 1844. W. F. Finlason, History 
of Mortmain, pp. 170, 171. 

12¢The Common Law recognized the validity of gifts to establish Masses. It would 
indeed have been strange if it had discouraged gifts in reinforcement of a religion 
recommended by its own doctrine. Two common-law forms of tenure were recognized 
under which the duty of the landholder was to say Masses. Co. Litt. s. 135 states 
that tenants in frankalmoigne are ‘bound of right before God to make orisons, prayers, 
Masses and other divine services, for the soul of their grantor or feoffor, and for 
the souls of their heires (qguaere, ‘ancestors’) which are dead, etc.” (Birkenhead, 
House of Lords Appeal Cases, 1919, p. 583.) 
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all practical purposes, religion and charity are dispossessed in 
Mexico today. Such an attitude, if analyzed, is simply one of 
mistrust of religious persons in general, or of Catholic re- 
ligious persons in particular. “My Lords,” Lord Birkenhead 
said in the Bourne vs. Keane case, of which further on: 


My Lords, I think that the plain truth of the matter is that when the 
Reformation became an accomplished fact, the general notion was that only 
one form of religion could be safely allowed, and, therefore, there was an 
instinctive feeling that such gifts should not be permitted. Lawyers accord- 
ingly sought for a juridical basis... . 


To predicate of Lord Baltimore such a mistrust of Catholic 
religious persons as such would, of course, be ruled out by 
his known character as a loyal] son of the Church. Indeed, 
even any appearance of such a mistrust seemed to the Catholic 
colonists incompatible with the character of a Catholic prince. 
Father Copley’s much-discussed reminder of the Bulla Coenae 
seems based on the supposition that Baltimore could in con- 
science adopt no policy which should recall the policies of 
recent Protestant sovereigns actuated by motives only too well- 
known to the Maryland freemen.” 

His actually, and radically, prohibitory proposals“ would 
have to be explained by one or the other different hypothesis. 









os 






18“7]y, Though I am resolved to take no land but under your lor’ps titel yet time 
may cumme, that perhaps it would prooue noe small inconuenience, that a conuerted 
Indian Kinge may not giue to him to conuerteth so much land as might suffice to buld 
a church or a house on. And I would desyre your lor’pe to enquire whether any one 
that should goe aboute to restraine ecclesiasticall libertyes in this pointe encurre not 
the excommunication of Bulla Caenae.” Thomas Copley to Lord Baltimore, April 3, 
1638. Calvert Papers, Vol. I, pp. 165, 166. 

14Baltimore to Leonard Calvert, November 23, 1642: “I doe once more strictly 
require you not to suffer anie grants for anie lande for the future to pass my seale 
here to anie member of the hill [Jesuit missionary] there, nor to anie other person in 
trust for them, upon any pretence or claime whatsoever, without especiall warrant 
under my hand and seale to bee hereafter obteyned from mee for that purpose.” 
Calvert Papers, I, 219-221. 
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III 


Might, for instance, Calvert’s action not have rested on the 
basis that de facto a new principle in English common law had 
been introduced by the post-Reformation legislation, making 
permanent foundations in behalf of religious persons no 
longer in harmony with its spirit? True, this post-Reforma- 
tion legislation was anti-Catholic in its origin and motive. 
But a realist had to acknowledge its existence; and if it did 
have this modifying effect on what had previously been— 
despite the various instances of pre-Reformation legislation— 
an integral part of the common law of England—then that 
modification simply had to be acknowledged. An attempt to 
ignore it would consequently have been simply a request for 
“extraordinary privilege.” 

That such a new principle had been introduced had been 
the common belief of commentators on the Statute of Chan- 
tries, Edw. VI, ch. 14. Nevertheless, the foundation for such 
a theory was cut away by the decision given in the famous 
case of Bourne vs. Keane, House of Lords, June 3, 1919, with 
regard to the legality of Mass bequests under the law of Eng- 
land. The decision in Bourne vs. Keane recognizes the 
prohibition of religious bequests as not connected with any 
principle of British common law, but merely due to an 
extrinsic agency or condition, which did not affect the historic 
spirit of the law. 

This extrinsic condition was induced, first by the confisca- 
tory legislative acts, which related merely to rectifying—from 
the standpoint of public policy—certain conditions then and 
there. Secondly, in the case of Mass bequests, by the actual 
prohibition of Masses within the realm of England; and 
thirdly, by an anti-charitable policy, which was later revoked. 

The spirit of the common law remained unaltered, by which 
there was no ground for the prohibition of religious or char- 
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itable bequests: either as prohibitions to freemen to give, or to 
charitable agencies to receive.” 

Cessante ratione legis, cessat ipsa lex, is the axiom that was 
assumed as valid in this decision.” The only ratio that had ever 
been discovered for the prohibition of the Mass bequests had 
been the fictitious theory that the practice of Catholicism by 
Catholics was a menace to the common good, a fiction enun- 
ciated in England’s anti-Catholic legislation. Once this 
fiction had been removed by Catholic emancipation, even the 
ostensible basis for the prohibition ceased. 

And s0, if the inherently good and worthy character of any 
such foundations could be assumed, that is to say, if religious, 





15The spirit of the common law, despite anti-Catholic legislation, was to preserve 
the possibility of permanent provisions for religion and charity, as is shown in the 
following explanation: 

“It may well be imagined that the above-mentioned acts put an effectual stop on 
gifts of land to corporations; but a new method of making charitable gifts was soon 
invented. It will be seen that in the interval between the two above-mentioned acts 
the system had been adopted of making gifts of land to individuals to the use of the 
religious houses, under which gifts the religious houses took the profits. It was this 
system which was eventually turned to account to enable charitable gifts to be made. 
But in the history of our law our attention is not called to it till several centuries 
later. We first find that the system of uses was adopted by private individuals to 
avoid the feudal incidents of tenure. A temporary blow was given to that system in 
Henry VIII’s reign by the statute of uses, which conferred the legal estates on the 
Cestui que use, i.e., the person who had the use of the land. But the effect of the 
statute was nullified by a decision that the legal estate was only conferred on the 
first person, who was named to have the use, and if he was further directed to pass 
on the beneficial interest to somebody else, the legal estate did not go with it. The 
Court of Chancery, however, compelled the legal owner to allow the beneficial interest 
to go as directed; and the system of uses was thus revived in an improved form 
under the name of Trusts. 

“Now gifts of the land itself, or the legal estate, can only be made to individuals 
for certain estates and interests known to the law.” The Law of Charitable Bequests. 
By Amherst D. Tyssen, D.C.L. Second Edition, page. 192. 

The case of [Cardinal] Bourne vs. Keane and Others, argued by Mr. Frank 
Russell before the Bar of the House of Lords, dealt with the question as to whether 
a bequest of personal estate for Masses for the dead is not void as a gift to super- 
stitious uses. West vs. Shuttleworth (1835), and the cases founded upon it: Heath 
vs. Chapman (1854); Ja re Blundell’s Trusts (1861); In re Fleetwood (1880); and 
In re Elliott (1891), were overruled on this point, and it was held that the bequest 
was not void. So held by Lord Birkenhead, L.C.; Lord Buckmaster, Lord Atkinson 
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charitable and educational works were to be looked upon as 
benefiting the commonwealth, then there remained not even 
an ostensible ground—far less an actual one—in the common 
law of England for denying religious and charitable persons 
the right to establish such foundations. 

If, as Lord Parmoor pointed out, such ground could not be 
found in the common law for denying foundations in Protes- 
tant England for purely Catholic and ecclesiastical, purely 
for purposes of cult, such as the offering of Requiem Masses, 
it is hard to see what basis could be found in this same common 
law for refusing missionaries the right to make provision of 


and Lord Parmoor; Lord Wrenbury dissenting. The authorities upon the non- 
disturbance of decisions of long standing were reviewed. 

The following passages illustrate the trend of thought by which this conclusion 
was reached. 

Lord Chancellor Birkenhead (in reference to Duke’s commentary on Adams’ and 
Lambert’s case): “It appears from the report of the same case in Moore (K.B.) 648 
that there was no question raised in the case to any uses which were or might be 
created after the Act. This case, therefore, is one of several decided, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, on the construction of the statute, and its application to Chantries 
existing during the period mentioned by the statute is plainly not an authority for the 
proposition that the Act or any principle deducible from the Act has any prospective 
operation. .. . 

“That the substratum of the decisions which held such uses and trusts invalid 
perished as a consequence of the passing of the Catholic Relief Act, 1829, and there- 
after your Lordships may give free play to that principle cessante ratione legis cessat 
lex ipsa. . 

“That the current of decisions which held that such uses and trusts are ipso facto 
superstitious and void begins with West vs. Shuttleworth, and is due to a misunder- 
standing of the old cases. 

“Great importance is to be attached to old authorities, on the strength of which 
many transactions may have been adjusted and rights determined. But where they 
are plainly wrong, and especially where the subsequent course of judicial decisions 
has disclosed weakness in the reasoning on which they were based, and practical 
injustice in the consequences that must flow from them, I consider it is the duty of 
this House to over-rule them, if it has not lost the right to do so by itself expressly 
affirming them.” Quoted from Lord Chancellor, in West Ham Union v. Edmonton 
Union (1908). 

Lord Buckmaster, quoted by Mr. Frank Russell: “Now the Roman Catholic religion 
—whatever view may be taken of the Reformation—was certainly never contrary to 
the Common Law; and therefore when once the statutory prohibitions were taken 
away, the receipt of money for the general purpose of their faith, was not forbidden.” 
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elementary necessity not only for the maintenance of public 
worship in the case of those for whose needs they had been 
urged to exile themselves from their native land, but for 
educational and charitable purposes as well. 

The Chantries Act did not make bequests for Masses illegal, 
despite the denunciations in the preamble; but only estab- 
lished certain specified confiscations for the benefit of the 
King. Its application was thus strictly limited: it referred 
only to buildings and endowments which were in existence 
within five years “before the beginning of this present Parlia- 
ment.” And as the main object of the Act was to get posses- 
sion of these endowments, there was no difficulty in making 
exceptions. We find, too, that chantries in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and Eton were left unmolested.” 


IV 


If, then, Lord Baltimore could find no ratio legis in Eng- 
land’s past, whether pre-Reformation or post-Reformation, 
whereby he could invoke the-common law against the mis- 
sionary establishments, might such a ratio be found in some 
special conditions of the Colony as then existing? There 
seem to be only three aspects of the colonial situation that 
could present such a basis for his action. The first would be 











17“Devises to corporations for charitable uses were held effectual, notwithstanding 
the Plantagenet Mortmain Act.” Tyssen, op. cit. p. 27. 

[9 Geo. II, c. 36] “often referred to as a Mortmain Act, although this is not strictly 
correct, since it did away with charitable uses and not with Mortmain.” Ibid., p. 32. 

“By virtue of the relieving Acts and subsequent decisions of the Courts, gifts for 
the property of any religious faith are permissible and charitable gifts, but a gift 
which is subsersive of all religion and morality is contrary to public policy and void.” 
Ibid., p. 95. 

“A perpetual gift for religious purposes can only be supported on the ground that 
it is charitable and it will be allowed as charitable if it is for the advancement of 
any religion which does not involve a breach of the law.” Ibid., p. 98 (italics mine). 

“A charitable trust may last forever. This exception to the rule that property may 
not be made inalienable for an indefinite period is said to be founded on public 
policy.” Ibid., p. 153. 
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displeasure at the person of the individual missionaries, 
another would be the nature of the Colony and the mission- 
aries’ work therein, as such: in other words, the special bonum 
commune of a colony, or of that colony, as compared with the 
Mother Country. The third would be reasons of State, 
which for the sake of the preservation of the Colony’s actual 
legal existence, or of the proprietaryship as such, would 
supersede all considerations of merely local welfare. If dis- 
pleasure at individual missionaries were the cause, one would 
naturally ask: Why should such an elaborate method of pro- 
cedure have been adopted? Why go to the length of intro- 
ducing new legislation, of making a substantial alteration in 
the provisions of the Charter, the drawing up of sweeping and 
perpetual renunciations and agreements on the part of the 
Jesuit Superiors, etc., in order to meet a situation created by 
individuals? 

Yet of personal hostility or obstructive disposition on the 
part of the missionaries, none appears which would serve as an 
objective basis for any definite change of policy on Baltimore’s 
part. To look upon the resistance made by the missionaries 
to the demands of the Proprietary as an evidence of such hos- 
tility, merely because resistance, is simply to bring the ques- 
tion back to its starting point. 

The picture of the missionaries as simple, unsophisticated 
souls, burning with zeal, but ignorant of all wider views and 
general issues, does not agree with what we know of the inti- 
mate part that they had already taken in the formation of the 
actual plans for the Colony. But when applied to Father 
Thomas Copley (Philip Fisher), who bore the brunt of the 
controversy, it is still less tenable. For Father Copley was 
no cloistered soul, who by rights should look up to the Lords 
Baltimore as grands seigneurs, replete with the worldly 
wisdom of the day. As a member, by all his lines of descent, 
of England’s greatest and oldest families, as a cousin of the 
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Queen, his social standing, was, to say the least, quite as 
valid as that of the Calverts. The panorama of England’s 
contemporary history, the movements of the Court of King 
Charles and Queen Henrietta Maria, the currents that were 
injected into English Catholicism from the all-powerful 
Ministry of Louis XIII, were fully as well known to Copley 
as to Calvert; nor had his opportunities for observation 
through foreign travels been any less. Copley spoke to 
Calvert not as a country parson to the lord of the manor. He 
spoke to him, when it came to those affairs touching on the 
inner welfare of the Colony which required such speaking, as 
peer to peer, and it was the speech that the aristocratic free- 
men in the Colony expected him to use. 

Copley’s own sober thought and knowledge of past events 
in England informed him, as it did the plain-spoken Thomas 
Cornwaleys, of the helpless condition of religion and educa- 
tional enterprise when exposed to entirely arbitrary, mon- 
archical sway and caprice of individuals.” He saw the actual 
situation in the Colony realistically, as one on the spot. He 
knew the inexorable requirements of missionary life, and 
understood that lesson, which is impressed on everybody who 
has been engaged in mission work, that the stability and 
security of mission institutions are of primary importance, 
without which all that is gained by momentary spurts of zeal 
is dissipated. 

It was this reality which, as far as we can judge, brought 
about a change in judgment in the case of his own Superiors, 
as so frequently happens in just this sort of work; and was 


18*An Act whereby wee are esposde to a remediles Suffering of all Disgraces and 
Insolensyes that eyther the Pastion or Mallis of Suckseeding Go’rs: shall please toe 
put vupon vs, with out being permitted soe much as A Lawfull defence for the 
secureing of Life or reputation though never soe unjustly Attempted toe bee taken 
from vs, with out forfeyteing the same and all we haue too boote.” Thomas 


Cornwaleys to Lord Baltimore, April 6, 1638. 
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most likely to occur when facts were fully known.” On the 
other hand, as a man acquainted with the movements of the 
times, he was aware of the doctrinaire implications that lay 
behind some of the novel propositions concerning spiritual 
jurisdiction. Practical sense, too, showed him the danger to 
all political stability that lay in leaving to the legislature too 
free a hand in disposing of private property. 


V 


Our answer with regard to the second of these three 
hypotheses will depend on our concept of the position of the 
Jesuit missionaries in the Colony; or of any missionaries in any 
colony. If the Jesuits were merely extraneous to the Colony, 
if they were simply an addition or excrescence, there for 
personal reasons of their own, but reasons which had no 
interest or significance for the rest of the community, then 
their holding or non-holding of property would be viewed 
with indifference, tempered only by concern when such hold- 
ing were to interfere with the peace and prosperity of the 
common body. Even then, indemnification would be in ac- 
cordance with modern practice. 

But if we look upon religion and its maintenance as an 
affair for the common good, such a view cannot be consistently 
maintained. Leaving aside, however, the question of the 
place to be given religion in the community, the work of the 
missionaries in the civilizing, the educational and the chari- 


19“Father Henry More, Provincial, . . . credited Copley with solidity in intellectual 
parts, and excellence in divinity. ... Father More, when in contact with the Balti- 
more party, criticized Copley, White and Gravener (Altham), who were the entire 
Maryland mission of the time, for a deficiency of judgment and prudence. He sent 
over Father John Brooke or Poulton to supersede Copley; and his estimate ranked 
Poulton as soundly judicious and prudent. But, within three years, this Father’s 
communication to Knott, More’s successor as Provincial, revealed a state of things 
which justified the preceding conduct of the Fathers; and Knott took the stand of 
abolishing the mission altogether.” Hughes, Vol. II, p. 47. 
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table field, puts a decidedly different aspect on the situation. 

The Jesuits did not come to the Colony of their own inde- 
pendent motion. Nor were they invited to the Colony by the 
first Lord Baltimore and his companions merely as a pious 
ornament, to be kept in a sort of shrine and produced merely 
for purposes of private devotion. They were invited to come 
as agents, rather as prime movers, in fulfilling the primary 
purpose of the Colony, which was, as stated, the conversion 
and civilization of the Indians.” Moreover, they were ex- 
pected to be a primary factor in the second purpose, which 
was the establishment of a settled and civilized Anglo-Saxon 
community. 

Without spreading into details, we may say that the central 
base of operations for the work of keeping their Anglo- 
Saxon culture, which they had brought from England into the 
wilds of Maryland, and of transmitting it to future genera- 
tions, would be the schools, both of elementary and of higher 
education. On the other hand, the Jesuits were firmly con- 
vinced that for the attainment of the first great objective no 
haphazard wanderings from village to village would suffice. 
Permanent mission bases must be formed; where the Indians 
could be trained in a manner harmonious with their nature, 
and prepared by an all-round system of schooling for grad- 
ually taking their place in the growth of the future Colony of 
Maryland. 

The position, on the other hand, maintained by the mission- 


2The Declaratio or “Account of the Colony” drawn up by Father White and 
approved by Cecil Lord Baltimore, begins by mentioning the occasion now offered 
for establishing a plantation near Virginia, in a province called Maryland, which 
the King has given by charter to the Barons of Baltimore. It states the primary and 
secondary objects in view: “First and chiefly, to convey into the said land and 
neighboring parts the light of the Gospel and of the truth, where it is certain no 
knowledge of the true God has ever shed its beams; secondly, for this purpose too, 
that all who take part in the voyages and the labours may have their share in the 
profit and honours, and that the sovereignty of the King may be more widely 
extended.” (There appears a reminiscence, in the last clauses, of the Ignatian 


meditation on the “Kingdom.”) 
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aries that the Indians were to be treated with, as able to 
establish a title to “absolute” ownership of land,” forestalled, 
at an interval of three centuries, some of the principles under- 
lying our most burning issues of native property rights as 
opposed to super-capitalistic land exploitation in the colonial 
projects of the twentieth century.” 

But a far greater matter than questions of missionary plans 
of action was at stake. Public policy, of any civilized State, 
demands not only charitable and educational works, but the 
permanence of such works. Without permanence of chari- 
table and educational works, there can be no settled organized 
social development. Hence the missionaries, in insisting that 
they should be permitted to establish the means of such per- 
manence or rather in taking for granted that such means were 
understood in the very fact that they were called upon to take 
their part in the formation of the Colony—were advocating 
the modern idea of the social State, the idea of a State ordained 
not merely for temporary convenience or some ulterior bonum 
principis but for the common welfare of the social body, the 
permanent, ordered and enlightened welfare of every indi- 
vidual citizen. 

For what was the central idea of the missionaries’ founda- 
tion? It was the foundation of a college, center of light, 
progress and culture for the infant Colony.” 

In the early part of this century, the Rev. Joseph Zwinge, 
S.J., administrator of the temporal goods of the Maryland- 
New York Province of the Society of Jesus, traced and placed 
in complete order the testamentary succession of the Province 


21Knott to Rosetti: Hughes, Documents, Vol. I, p. 170. 

22Emily Greene Balch, Occupied Haiti, pp. 72-73. 

23“Novit probe R. V. per instituti nostri leges missiones nec redditus nec bona 
stabilia habere posse, prout in Marilandia fieri perhibent, nisi alicui fortassis collegio 
haec missio sit incorporata, quod, nisi factum est, quamprimum faciendum, etc. R. V. 
videat cum suis cui potissimum collegia adjungenda, meque et patres in Marilandia 
certiores faciat.” Letter of the General Piccolomini to Francis Foster, Provincial of 
the English Province, of August 20, 1650. (Hughes, Documents, I, p. 38.) 
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properties since the settlement of Maryland. The result of 
his labors, contained in the Province archives, is not only a 
monument of scholarly research, but also testifies to the diffi- 
culties under which the educational and civilizing mission of 
the early missionaries was supposed to operate. The very 
existence of this complicated succession of deeds, wills and 
devises is of itself a witness to the foresight and grasp of those 
pioneers in the field of Christian civilization, who knew 
instinctively what a death-blow such a policy meant for the 
work of Christian civilization that they were called to Mary- 
land to fulfil. 

For, while corporate holding of property by men vowed to 
religious, educational and charitable work was done away 
with, no provision appears to have been made under the 
Proprietary’s dispositions for any system of lay trustees which 
would take its place. The system of trusts had succeeded, by 
logical evolution, the system of uses in the history of Anglo- 
Saxon law. The beneficence of this system, for the purposes 
of modern civilization, is amply testified to.“ ‘Today the 
visitor to the historic St. Ignatius Church, on St. Thomas’ 
Manor, Maryland (Charles County), notes on the south side 
of the church a brass tablet in memory of Thomas Matthews, 
who held in confidential trust part of the property of the 
Catholic Church in Maryland from 1649 to 1661. The other 
part, in St. Mary’s County, was held by Cuthbert Fenwick, 
Esq., from 1641 to 1661. The record of this “secret trust” 
forms part of the succession just referred to. Such a course 


24“But, though the nature and constitution of the equitable trust thus limit the 
sphere of the activity of the groups which flourish.under its shelter, their long life, 
their constant increase in number and variety, and the great part which they have 
played in our national life from the sixteenth century onward, justify us in regarding 
them as the trust’s most remarkable achievement.” W. L. Holdsworth, A History of 
English Law, Volume IV, page 480. (1924.) 

“Equitable Trusts were designed to meet modern needs.” Ibid., p. 476. 
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of action was severely disapproved of by Lord Baltimore.” 


Yet what other course was open to the missionaries? If they 
had not resorted to this, for moderns, perfectly obvious ex- 
pedient, what means would they have had at hand for con- 
tinuing their work in the Colony? 

In recent years it has been the fashion to represent the 
missionaries as “medievalists,” fondly clinging to outworn 
notions of privilege, while not envisioning the future develop- 
ment of the American Republic. If any such distinctions are 
to be predicated, it would rather seem that by their insistence 
on the permanence of establishments for educational and 
charitable purposes, they were attempting to lay the founda- 
tions for what later years have pointed out as not only the 
condition for, but the actual source of the highest type of 
progress in modern times.” The wisdom and the need of 
such foundations has been unquestioned in this country from 


the time of John Harvard down. Had it not been for such 
restrictions, the history of Catholic education might have had 
an extra century to its credit in the American Colonies.” 

On the other hand, the missionaries were not mere specula- 


25“All Secret Trusts are intended to deceive either the Government or the State 
where they are made, or some other persons.” Archives of Maryland, Proceedings of 
the Council, 1636-1667; pp. 227, sections 12, 14. Cf. ibid. for 1649; pp. 236, 237. 

%Lidée de civilisation est associée indissolublement, devant tout esprit attentif, 
a Vidée de capital et de capitalisation, de patrimoine, d’héritage, de tradition. 
L’heureux ensemble de conditions sociales qui procurent la satisfaction et la sauve- 
garde des légitimes exigences et aspirations de la collectivité humaine ne sont jamais 
et ne peuvent pas étre l’euvre hative d’une vie et d'une génération d’hommes. Elles 
sont toujours, sous une forme ou sous une autre, le résultat d’une élaboration patiente, 
prolongée, tatonnante, ou les générations et les siécles du passé ont peu a peu 
cristallisé l’effort de leux travail, de leur intelligence et de leur amour. Yves de la 
Briére, Etudes, October 5, 1929, p. 94. 

27This college would clearly have been at St. Mary’s City, which was the recog- 
nized center for Indians and whites. Here the Tayac of Pascattoway paid a visit, and 
stayed awhile under instruction. Then his future successor, a daughter, was sent 
hither by him to receive an English education, while she was being prepared for 
Baptism. The King if the Anacostans, a neighbour, was approaching likewise, asking 
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tives. They were instructed by the overwhelming testimony 
of England’s immediate past: the havoc to education and 
charity as well as religion, the consequent harm to social life 
that the destruction of such foundations under Henry and 
Elizabeth had called forth. It is not too much to imagine 
that the first Lord Baltimore in purposely excluding anti- 
mortmain legislation from the Maryland Charter, had this 
havoc, the signs of which he saw around him, in his mind. 

If this was true for the welfare of the civilized community, 
it was an equally enlightened policy for the uncivilized com- 
munity that the missionaries were called upon to shape. 
Modern study of colonial treatment of under-privileged races 
emphasizes the need of permanent bases for native culture and 
development. There is no essential difference between the 
concept that underlay Father White’s action in establishing 
his mission at Mattapany, as a basis of such civilizing policy, 
and that of the Benedictine missionaries in Northern Europe, 
or of the present-day Tuskegee in the United States, or the 
Franciscan and Dominican missions of Mexico and the 
Southwest. Yet, from all we know of Cecilius Lord Balti- 
more’s motives in seizing Mattapany, it was just this aspect 
of the case which did not enter into his calculations. 

Some may urge that, granted the missionaries’ principal 
motive in acquiring the land was just and reasonable, yet their 
use of that principle was unjust and excessive. There was 
need of curbing, of restraining, placing within those just 
limits that even good men may exceed. 

Yet do such objectors estimate what practical use would 





for instruction and for a missionary Father who should remain resident with him. 
As to the English colonists themselves, the justification of making St. Mary’s the seat 
of a college at that very early date, no more than seven years after the first settle- 
ment, will appear at once in the next paragraphs. We merely observe here that this 
plan would have given us a St. Mary’s College, Maryland, within very few years 
after Quebec College, New France, and within still fewer years after Harvard 
College, Massachusetts (1637).” Hughes, Vol. I, p. 346. 
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be made of the land? Two thousand or ten thousand acres is 
impressive on paper. But acreage in uncleared forest, broken 
into by creeks, in a climate that was in those day conducive to 
malaria, was far from being equal to acreage in the rich mid- 
land counties of the Mother Country. 

The actual question, however, was not one of mere curbing 
or reducing to orderly bounds a (supposedly abused) neces- 
sary exercise of rights. Such restrictions might have been 
unjust, they might have been hampering (from the standpoint 
of public social policy) and reactionary. But the mission- 
aries’ complaint was against (a) the actual paralysis of their 
work, for the cutting off of all permanent basis of endeavor by 
actual expropriation of property acquired in the past (apart 
from that needed for their absolute sustenance), amounted to 
a prohibition; (b) the rendering of this second category of 
property impossible of tenure except by an artificial and 
highly insecure method of testamentary devises, contrary not 
only to all tradition of Anglo-Saxon common law, but modern 
American jurisprudence as well; and (c) the making of any 
further acquisitions practically impossible, since the necessity 
of obtaining the Proprietary’s license, though theoretically not 
more than a formality to be gone through, made such ac- 
quisition quite out of question, a state of things strenuously 
objected to by the Protestants themselves in later years, and 
given as a motive for depriving the Proprietary of his power.” 


28When, in July 1689, at the time of the Orange Revolution, the “Associators” 
under Goode and Blackiston seized the records and took charge of the government 
of the Colony, they issued a declaration in which they complained of the Proprietary’s 
system of restrictions on land transfer and land ownership as having deprived the 
Protestant Church of “lands piously intended and given for the maintenance of the 
Protestant ministrye.” They attributed this to the Popish belief of Charles, Cecil 
Lord Baltimore’s successor, so that the Church was now blamed for the very thing 
that the missionaries had been censured for opposing. Cf. Scharf, History of Mary- 
land, I, p. 311. 

In 1635, May 13, a vote was recorded in the Maryland House of Burgesses: “Voted 
in the House an additional law be made to the Act of Religion, and a clause therein 
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VI 


Making due allowance for personal elements in the colony, 
as already noted, it seems to the writer that the attitude of 
Lord Baltimore can be fairly adequately explained from two 
or three well-known factors. We can acknowledge these as 
simply objective facts, which indicate, it is true, certain well- 
defined limits in Baltimore’s character as a statesman and as a 
constructive agent in civilization; but which do not needlessly 
detract from so much that it is truly admirable and great in 
his person. They are factors of the times, rather than of the 
man; and it is in the times themselves, rather than in the 
persons abstractedly considered, that the crue answer to these 
questions must be found. 

They may be summed up briefly as: Lord Baltimore’s con- 
nection with ecclesiastical parties which were then active in 
England; his views on State policy; and his personal political 
situation. Space forbids us more than the briefest indication 
of this side of the picture; in the hope that it may perhaps 
induce our Catholic historians to devote a little more attention 
to the study of these points. 

It is no idle guess to presume that Cecil Calvert’s views on 
ecclesiastical policy were influenced to no small degree by the 
ideas of Richard Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon, and second 
Vicar Apostolic of England (1625-1655).% His formative 
years had been passed in the midst of the controversy that 
Bishop Smith’s insistence on a full panoply of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction had called forth between himself and the leading 
English Catholic laymen. George Calvert, the first Lord 


incerted to enable the several and respective Vestrys to sue for and recover donations 
and guifts to pious uses, at present perverted.” P.R. O., No. 556, f. 273 (p. 7). 
Under the Royal government, an act was framed to secure lands devised for the 
use of the Protestant Church. W. S. Perry, Historical Collections: Maryland, pp. 
177, 178. 
29W. M. Brady, Episcopal Succession, Vol. III; Dodd, History of the Catholic 


Church in England. 
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Baltimore, was one of the signers (1631) of that protest which 
expressed the laymen’s fear and distress at seeing a polity 
introduced into post-Reformation England which was without 
regard either for the strict necessities of religion, or the 
perilous position of Catholics. By that controversy the 
Jesuits, together with the other Regulars, were placed in a 
partisan position. Cecil, George’s son, was twenty-five years 
old at the time when the decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Inquisition, deciding the controversy, was published by 
Pope Urban VIII. Gregory Panzani, the Papal Nuncio so 
actively concerned in the controversy, was friendly with Cecil 
Calvert, as well as with John Lewger, later Cecil’s secretary, 
and the drafter and agent of his policies in Maryland. The 
coincidence between the concepts of Lewger on matters of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and those of Bishop Smith, are 
apparent, whatever may be the ultimate ground for the resem- 
blance. In this clash of opinions, it was not easy for any but 
the most discerning head to keep clear. Cecil appears to have 
been placed in position of being exposed to both sides of the 
long controversy. Yet no one could remain neutral. The 
two positions, both theoretically and still more in actual prac- 
tice, were too contradictory to admit of a middle ground. 
English Catholics in the reign of Charles I could not be 
purely speculative about such matters. They had to jump 
towards one side or the other; and when they landed, cling to 
their position with all might and main. 

The alignment with the Chalcedon-Panzani-secular-clergy 
party which Cecil Baltimore appears to have taken, involved 
him in what was objectively a breach of faith with the mis- 
sionaries that both he and his father had invited as partners 
in their great enterprise. Nevertheless, while it placed them 
in the unavoidable position of necessarily combating him and 
his impractical proposals if the welfare of the Colony and its 
reasons for existence were to be preserved, we can see at the 
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same time how that position may have been taken in good 
faith, and adhered to, by a man more concerned with im- 
mediate practical results than with any long forethought or 
consideration of ultimate bearings of things, as simply a 
modus vivendi in a partisan situation. 

Again, his early surroundings brought him into the midst 
of another conflict, less well-defined, but no less real, as to the 
concept of the State itself. It was a three-cornered conflict, 
between the traditional feudal concept, with an eleborate 
system of guarantees against invasion of force majeure, based 
on customary safeguards passing into the law of the land, and 
the principle of benefice, services and protection; the new 
Renaissance revival of the Roman idea of absolute monarchy 
and absolute ownership; and the quasi-democratic idea of the 
State with its emphasis on the common good and the limita- 
tions of sovereignty therefrom resulting. The first of these 
three concepts, though departing rapidly from the traditions 
of England, had nevertheless, influenced his father’s ideas to a 
limited degree in the framing of the Charter of Maryland; 
and seems to have appealed forcibly to the son, as soon as he 
saw it could be an instrument of:solving his practical diffi- 
culties. 

The second and third views had already been tried out in 
the classic controversy between King James I and Cardinal 
Bellarmine, and its aftermath and developments entered into 
the more intimate partisan controversies of the period. 

With the persuasive example of Richelieu so near to their 
eyes (Richelieu had sat at Richard Smith’s feet as a young 
student of theology, and was in close touch with the parties in 
the partisan controversies referred to above) ,” it is not strange 
that Cecil should have leaned to the monarchical rather than 


30“Richard Smith was now chosen by Urban VIII, and was consecrated (12 Janu- 
ary, 1625), in Paris, by Cardinal Spada, for the English mission, with the title of 
Chalcedon in partibus. The Jesuits had vainly opposed this step, under the plea that 
Smith belonged to the French party, ch’esso fosse Francese di fattione.... 

“But within two years of the consecration of Dr. Smith, a dispute arose upon the 
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to the popular view of the State policy, and sought to embody 
his views in the policies that he urged on the Colony.” 

Added to this were elements of personal pressure, of which 
we have only an imperfect knowledge; and the difficulty of 
maintaining his position through the various tempers of 
changing Governments and powers, on which matter his- 
torians have already enlarged. 

Under the influence of the monarchical conception, the idea 
of the preservation of sovereignty, as embodied in the Prince, 
appears to have taken the ascendancy over the earlier plan of 
providing for the requisites for a colonial civilization, and 
thus securing a permanent and harmonious commonwealth.” 


VII 


Two events in the Colony’s subsequent history are, in a way, 
a commentary on the development of Calvert’s policy. By 


the inviting of the Puritans to the Colony, the principle of 
religious harmony (such as had existed amongst the Episco- 


question whether confession made to Regulars were valid without the license and 
approval of the Ordinary. Such licenses were freely granted by the bishop as Ordi- 
nary of England, yet thereby the punctilious scruples of the Regulars were nowise 
quieted, and a controversy sprung up. Many books were written on both sides. 
Eventually the fierceness of the controversy attracted the notice of the Government, 
and in consequence the banishment of the bishop was decreed toward the end of the 
year 1648, at which time a dispute prevailed between the Kings of England and 
France.” Nuncio Panzani, quoted by W. Maziere Brady, Episcopal Succession, Vol. III, 
p. 87. See p. 77 for other causes of the dispute, and the Pope’s decision. 

310n Lewger: “He was a personal friend of Lord Baltimore, and entrusted by him 
with many important offices in the young colony. He seems to have been a sincere 
Catholic, although the Provincial’s letter charges him with the introduction of the 
legislative measures of which complaint is made. Zeal for his patron’s interest car- 
ried him too far, and his early training had imbued him with false notions upon sub- 
jects which belonged solely to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. .. . Lewger persevered, and 
...died in London during the great plague, a victim of charity.” Wood. Lett., Vol. 
IX, no. 2, p. 91. 

32[Der alten Staatsideologie] Kernwerk ist die positivistiche Lehre, die den 
Staat zur einzigen Rechtsquelle macht. Politisch driickt sie sich im Begriff einer abso- 
luten und unbeschrankbaren Souveranitat aus. Keine innerstaatliche und keine iiber- 
staatliche Bindung gibt es fiir sie, die nicht dem freiem Willen des Staats entstammte. 
Freiherr von Soden, Allg. Rundschau, Vol. XXV, p. 550. 
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palian and the Catholic founders of the Colony), was thrown 
overboard: with what disaster the subsequent history of the 
Colony made plain. Noteworthy is the fact that the Puritans 
themselves, who in their views of State polity were in some 
ways closer to the old Catholic tradition than to the Roman- 
izing Protestant Royalists of England, clamored for just that 
which the Catholic freemen and the Jesuits required, the 
means of placing religion and education on a permanent 
footing. Their Episcopalian brethren made a like demand. 

Again, the establishment of the Church of England in the 
Colony under the royal Governors was an attempt to restore 
the lost stability. This it did, to a certain extent; at the heavy 
price, however, of a rigid form of union between Church and 
State, instead of that free balance that had been originally 
contemplated by the great mind that had framed the original 
Charter of Maryland, only to die before his creation could be 
put into effect. With this rigor went the manifest deprivation 
of elementary civic and religious rights to that large element 
who themselves had led in the formation of Maryland. 

The writer hazards the opinion—given for what it is worth 
—that if the conditions for the missionaries’ civilizing policies 
could have been maintained—conditions which in later years 
concerned non-Jesuit Catholic missionaries as well, not to 
speak of the Protestant clergy—the union of forces for good, 
and the socially constructive spirit in the Colony would have 
been strong enough, owing to the intrinsic soundness of the 
Maryland proposition, to weather the many political tem- 
pests, to avoid the pitfall of bringing in the Puritan element, 
and to have established a commonwealth in which the original 
plan of toleration would have been exemplified in a high form 
of civic and political unity. 


VIIl 


Recurring to the two points suggested by Bishop Russell, 
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that the missionaries “asked for privileges” and were “lacking 
in foresight,” our summing up will be thaj—in the main, and 
without judging of every detail—they asked for such privi- 
leges as they were entitled to by the common law of England; 
as were indispensable for the execution of their spiritual 
function in the Colony, and as were entirely consistent with 
that free toleration of all religions which they adhered to in 
unison with the Proprietary. In demanding the basic “privi- 
lege” of corporate ownership of property for religious and 
educational purposes, they were asking for the least of privi- 
leges, as such, considering the true spirit of the common law; 
but they were also exerting the maximum of foresight, in 
accordance with what history has shown to be the requisites 
of civilization. It was the foresight of the educator and 
civilizer, as opposed to the anxious expedients of a ruler who, 
through preconceptions and distance as well, had not entered 
into the full implications of his own high enterprise. 

By the actual course of events, the missionaries remaining 
in Maryland were obliged to give an attention to the mere 
task of providing for their own temporal necessities, that 
hindered works for the common good that they could other- 
wise have engaged in. But it was the adherence, too, of the 
later missionaries to their original principles which helped in 
the formation of the first American Catholic Diocese. 

The great Calvert principle of toleration, likewise, went 
underground to emerge again, and, with “due process of law” 
to become Maryland’s supreme contribution to the Constitu- 
tion and civilization of the United States. On this point, the 
missionaries were one with the second as with the first Lord 
Baltimore. However irrelevant, for modern times and needs, 
we may find the legalistic systems of public and social policy 
which in his hours of supreme anxiety Cecil Calvert thought 
himself obliged to cling to, he remains secure and unassailable 
in this, his real and lasting title to glory. 
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REFERENCE 


Tue New Catuotic Dictionary. A Complete Work of Reference on 
Every Subject in the Life, Belief, Tradition, Rites, Symbolism, Devo- 
tions, History, Biography, Laws, Dioceses, Missions, Centers, Institu- 
tions, Organizations, Statistics of the Church and her Part in Promoting 
Science, Art, Education, Social Welfare, Morals and Civilization. 
Compiled and Edited Under the Direction of Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., 
LL.D.; John J. Wynne, S.J., S.T.D. Assisted by Charles F. Wemyss 
Brown, Blanche M. Kelly, Litt.D., Andrew A. McErlean, LL.B. New 
York: The Universal Knowledge Foundation, 1929. 


A celebrated cynic once asked whether the Holy Roman Empire was either 
holy or Roman or an Empire. He would doubtless have asked whether the 
New Catholic Dictionary is either new or Catholic or a Dictionary. It is all 
three. It is certainly New. We are assured by the Editors that in each 
successive edition it will continue to be new, because it will continue to contain 
“whatever is new concerning the topics treated.” Certainly in this first 
edition nothing is more manifest than the note of actuality, of being up-to-date. 
Of course where the field is so vast we shall expect some patches that are bare. 
For example, the new diocesan arrangement of the Church in Germany puts 
the Dictionary out of date in many little points. Or again: Should an 
up-to-date article, however small, on Leprosy, find no place for a mention of 
the very remarkable work that has been done in the last few years in the leper 
colony of Culion in the Philippine Islands? Where so much is provided in 
so small a space it is a graceless thing to complain of omission. Yet many a 
modern person will look for an article on Feminism or on Alice Meynell. 
So, too, with the useful little bibliographical notices at the end of many of the 
articles. "These are for the most part excellent, and where the books men- 
tioned are not the best they will usually be found to be the ones most readily 
accessible. Nevertheless an up-to-date reader would be more grateful for, 
let us say, a reference to the life of St. Augustine by Louis Bertrand rather 
than to the older life by Moriarty (1879). Perhaps the claim that the 
Dictionary is new “because it is entirely different from every other dictionary 
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hitherto published in any language,” may seem to some a little unfair to the 
memory of that older and in many ways excellent Catholic Dictionary which 
if not the parent of the present production should always be remembered as 
an elder sister. And what, too, of Kirchliches Hand-Lexicon? 

The new Dictionary is Catholic. The volume before me is labeled the 
Vatican Edition; it bears on the cover an embossed design of the facade of 
St. Peter’s. ‘The frontispiece is a full-page photo of the Pope. The Dedica- 
tion is to the “Holy Father, the librarian pontiff, as a jubilee testimonial from 
the faithful of America.” ‘This fact in the present state of affairs seems 
significant enough to deserve more than a passing mention. Call to mind the 
curious collusion between a couple of American editors and the three or four 
ex- or near-Catholics—American and alien—who are seeking to parade and 
exploit the ridiculous phantasmagoria of warped imaginations as a great revo- 
lution in American Catholic life. With immense solemnity and mock heroic 
concern the question is being asked: Is the Pope losing his hold on American 
Catholics? Two popular journals are giving us rant and calling it revolt. 
If any one really feels that those grumbling voices are the sounds of approach- 
ing thunder, that the obscurity of those contemptible innuendoes reflects the 
clouding of our spiritual sky, that the sallies of cheap satire are the lightning 
flashes of a genuine storm, that the lurid shadows that are cast by flickering 
imaginings are anything more than the phantoms of a troubled conscience or 
the ghosts of a disappointed ambition, let him turn to the pages of this Dic- 
tionary. Catholic America should be deeply grateful to the editors of this 
new venture. Here is a product of American Catholicism. It may not be 
the finest production. But it is an authentic production. It shows us where 
American Catholicism stands. In its strong light the nebulous, chimerical, 
phantastic “revolt” turns out to be a journalistic “stunt.” If its authors are 
not knaves, its victims are certainly dupes. 

Of course the new Dictionary is not Catholic merely in that controversial 
sense. It is Catholic in the universal amplitude of its scope, in the clear and 
definite reasonableness of its contents, in its positive and assured exposition of 
Divine Revelation. To any competent and attentive reader it will appear as 
a standing marvel of editorial organization. The field is as limitless as 
Catholic civilization. "The writers range from authorities with international 
reputation for scholarship down to the divinity students in our scattered semi- 
naries. ‘There is consequently much difference of merit in the articles. But 
taken as a whole it gives a picture of Catholic life, an evidence of Catholic 
competence in critical scholarship, and a proof of America’s hold on traditional 


and authentic Catholicism. 
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Lastly the new work is a Dictionary. It is not an encyclopedia. It has, 
therefore, to sacrifice clearness to compression, and to some extent technical 
accuracy to comprehensive impressions. It is perhaps important to bear this 
in mind in reading the very challenging words that open the long sub-title: 
“A Complete work of Reference on Every subject” . .. A sensitive critic 
might mistake these words for a ringing gauntlet clattering at his feet. They 
are surely not meant as a challenge to critical inspection. They are the herald 
of a practical ideal that may one day be accomplished. A candid reviewer 
will readily admit that the ideal is not yet realized. He will note many 
surprising omissions. ‘There are errors in regard to details. There is an 
occasional lack of proportion. Many of these things could no doubt be 
adequately accounted for. Nevertheless, a reviewer owes it to criticism to 
point out a few of such, at least seeming, defects. 

On a critical standard there is a general defect that may be said to be all 
but inherently inevitable in a work like this. It is this. Such a Dictionary 
will hardly ever be written by those who alone are completely competent. It 
takes rare scholarship combined with a keen sense of proportion to write a 
real summary either of facts or of ideas. It is easy enough to write a resumé 
of words. But such words as are found in secondary authorities are often 
enough little more than the shadows of reality. Among such shadows a little 
light plays havoc and produces patterns of the weirdest outlines. An example 
will illustrate what I mean. Thus in the article on “Vigilius” one sentence 
runs: “To force the Eastern bishops to uphold the Council of Chalcedon he 
journeyed to.Constantinople, discovered the errors of the Council and ratified 
the imperial condemnation by supporting the Acts of the Fifth Oecumenical 
Synod, 553.” Such a sentence could never have been written by an authority 
who knows the facts. It would surely be somewhat bewildering to a person 
who was ignorant of the facts. It is a case of syncopation of “notional ideas” 
producing, with overtones from the imagination, what might irreverently be 
called “Jazz History.” The one point which the ordinary reader will want 
to find out is whether the vacillation of Vigilius in regard to the “Three 
Chapters” constitutes a difficulty in regard to the dogma of Infallibility. It 
does not. But in the article the question of Infallibility is not so much as 
mentioned. Almost every phrase in that short sentence above quoted will be 
a scandal to a scholar and a puzzle to the average reader. I must not be 
understood to mean that such a criticism could be directed against any great 
number of the articles. It is mentioned here not as a warning to the ordinary 
reader but simply in the interests of Catholic scholarship. No doubt it will 
be said in some quarters that we have an inaccurate Dictionary, and do not 
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even know it. The answer to such flippancy is simple. Catholic scholars 
will measure the critical accuracy of this work as they measure the critical 
accuracy of any other work. But the more critical a scholar is the more he 
will realize how immense is the amount of accurate information which the 
editors of this work have made readily available for the first time. 

In the matter of omissions individual opinions will differ. For instance 
many who read the article on Andreas Hofer will ask why there is none on 
Clemens Maria Hofbauer. If there is individual mention of many of the 
English martyrs why is there none of Cardinal Allen or Father Southwell ? 
It is impossible to find a place for every American bishop, and yet any one 
interested in the burning topic of Catholic education would be glad to find 
a notice on Bishop McQuaid. No doubt Belloc and Chesterton have been 
omitted as being alive; but so is Gregorio Aglipay alive (and by the way, so 
is his schism in spite of the “soon disappeared” of the article). In view of 
the current interest in Spiritism a word or two on Godfrey Raupert might 
have been expected. Why is there no article on Kant or on Spinoza? Surely 
they have engaged the thought of so many Catholic philosophers and theo- 
logians, and their influence on the formation of the “modern mind” is so 
great that they should figure in a Dictionary like this. A great Catholic 
historian like Kurth is at least as important in actual Catholic life as old 
Father Menochio whose exegetical work may once have been “deservedly 
famous” but who is without any vital significance today. If it be answered 
that the exigences of space forbid more insertions it might be urged that the 
separate mention of so many Latin hymns is somewhat superfluous. Does the 
“Non illam crucians ungula” deserve as many lines as a Catholic University? 
Or why should the Catholic Workers College at Oxford which houses at 
present seven or eight students get as much space as seven or eight great 
American Colleges? Will any one look up the article: ““Yes, Heaven is the 
prize’? Is the morse of a bishop’s cope more deserving of mention than the 
rabat of a priest or the wimple of a nun? And what of Fathers Meschler, 
Noldin and Hurter? 

The number of tiny inaccuracies—misprints and the like—is not incon- 
siderable; but a careful reader will discover such things for himself. Austria, 
reduced as it is, has an area not of 369 but of 32,369 square miles. Boniface 
VIII did not name the Doctors of the Church in 1925! He ordered the 
feasts of the Four Doctors to be kept as doubles in 1298. Cardinal Pole was 
ordained not in 1557 but in 1556. A hair-shirt, now-a-days, is not a 
“garment of coarse cloth made in Cilicia.” The cilicium of the old Roman 
sailors may have come from Cilicia; but the old cilicium is not the hair-shirt 
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of today. Strictly speaking John Wesley met the Moravian Brethren not in 
Georgia but during the voyage to Georgia. St. Bernard did not preach the 
second Crusade as early as 1133-37, but at the Assembly of Vezelay in 1146. 
It is not quite true to say that Hugh of Lincoln “built the Gothic Cathedral 
of London.” He made a memorable contribution to Gothic architecture in 
England. But that strange facade, those remarkable towers, and above all 
the “Angel Choir”—which alone make Lincoln what it is—owe nothing to 
St. Hugh. To say “to this period [the ninth century] belongs the Dies Irae” 
is a grave anachronism. Father Persons can hardly be said to have “ap- 
pointed” Blackwell as Archpriest in England. Hylomorphism is derived not 
from hyla but from hyle. A much more serious mistake is to refer the 
reader from “The Master of the Sentences” to “Lombard, Peter” and then to 
give under that title an account not of the great Peter Lombard whose name 
was a household word in Europe for four centuries, but of the far less cele- 
brated Archbishop of Armagh who died in 1625. The list of such inac- 
curacies might be extended considerably. Yet considering the mass of material 
here collected, the vastness of the Dictionary’s scope and the variety of the 
writers such little blemishes are amazingly few. 

There are very few articles that one really regrets, but there are some. 
Thus in view of the utter confusion that reigns outside the Church in regard 
to the nature and definition of Mysticism it was most important to have on 
this subject a careful statement. Compared with the excellent treatment of 
such subjects as Education, Civilization and the Development of Doctrine the 
{ article on Mysticism is something more than inadequate. Yet all in all this 
new venture is unique. ‘To the Editors the public, Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic, owes a debt which it would be impossible to estimate. The volume is a 
joy to handle. The printing is excellent. The maps are useful and the illus- 
trations numerous. An encyclopedia of Catholic civilization has been presented 
within the limits of a lexicon. Geratp G. WaALtsu., S.J. 


EDUCATION 


Survey oF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
in AMERICA. By R. J. Leonard, E. S. Evenden, F. B. O’Rear. 3 Vols.: 
pp. 623; pp. 612; pp. 389. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 


This is a comprehensive survey of the higher educational institutions, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the United Lutheran Church in America. A 
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commission chosen by this Church was in charge of the survey. The actual 
investigation was made by a group of professors at the Teachers College at 
Columbia University with some graduate students working under their direc- 
tion. The recently deceased Robert J. Leonard was the director of the study, 
and associated with him were Professors E. S. Evenden and F. B. O’Rear. 
For Catholic institutions this should furnish a wealth of information regard- 
ing the administration of colleges and particularly serve as a basis for self- 
survey. The points are made in the book in such form that any college 
administrator could make a study of his own institution. 

Every possible kind of data or information regarding the college was used 
in connection with this survey—charters, resolutions of governing bodies, 
bulletins, and catalogues of every description, supplemented by actual visits 
to all of the colleges in the group but one. 

The facts regarding the individual colleges are a frank revelation of the 
actual conditions. The general committee in charge of the survey deserves 
congratulations for its apparent willingness to face frankly the facts regard- 
ing the colleges under its general supervision. While this is to the Board 
one of the most valuable parts of the study, it is for the general reader per- 
haps not so important as the general formulation of educational principles 
and standards, and the systematization of the underlying administrative 
organization and procedure. 

The scope of the study may be indicated quite definitely in the titles to 
the eight principal parts of the work. The first part deals with the general 
background of the college and the form of government as related to these 
agencies including the problem of accrediting. Two specially interesting 
discussions in this part of the work are, first, the discussion of the location 
of colleges and the factors that should enter into it. There are studies of 
competing colleges within one hundred miles, and a possible student body 
within a radius of fifty miles. Similar studies would help us in Catholic 
colleges to prevent the very bad location of our colleges in some instances. 
The other study in this first part is the study of the methods of control of 
the institution, particularly of the boards of trustees. The second part of 
the book deals with the problems of physical plant, faculty, and student body. 
The third part of the book deals with the organization, administration, and 
character of instruction and instructional facilities. This gives a detailed 
presentation of the facts, but what will be of most interest is the first chapter, 
on the general principles suggested, standards and procedures with reference 
to collegiate study. These three parts constitute volume one. 

Volume two contains part four dealing with the administrative organiza- 
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tion, part five with the extra-curricular activities, and part six with the 
specific recommendations for each of the institutions. Perhaps these titles 
are sufficiently definite to indicate the nature of this volume. 

Volume three deals with the more general problems of this denomination. 
There are two main problems considered in the last volume: the work among 
Lutheran students at non-Lutheran institutions, and a very interesting gen- 
eral discussion of the problem of denominational policies in the support and 
supervision of higher education. 

This is a reference book. It will probably best be used as administrators 
come to special problems and desire to find out information contained in 
this book. An analytical table of contents will help him to discover the 
material, but it is really to be regretted that the volumes contain no index 
which would make the really excellent material contained throughout all 
three volumes readily available to the general student of college administra- 
tion, and more particularly, to the busy administrator. 

Epwarp A. Firzpatrick, Ph.D. 


Tue Cuitp-CenTERED ScHoot. By Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker. 
New York: World Book Company, 1928. Pp. xiv + 359. 


This book is devoted to the new education against a background of a 
somewhat exaggerated description of the evils of the old. It states the 
principles of the new, and then attempts to appraise this new education in 
some of its major points. This takes up the first 140 pages of the book. 
The remaining 160 pages of the text is an exceptionally stimulating descrip- 
tion of the newer methods in bodily education: music, fine art, literary art, 
and dramatic art in these new schools. There is an appendix which contains 
excellent bibliographical material on creative arts, curriculum making, and a 
general supplementing of the latter half of the book. 

The book is a noteworthy, frank, and incisive comment on the educational 
tendencies of the last quarter of a century. It is for the most part unaffected 
by shibboleths, by reputations, or by dominant practices. However, some of 
its praise of the new education and the educational revolutionaries is a little 
strong, in view of its statements in the critical chapter. The general descrip- 
tion of the dominant contemporary education may be given in two quotations: 


The listening school is a place where the chief weapons of education are chalk- 
talk on a dismal blackboard, a few intensely dull required texts, and a teacher’s tired 
voice in continual strident pursuit of elusive young attention. Here children are sent, 
and school keeps until four o’clock. That the “kept” should explode from the doors 
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and windows at that hour with a relief that is as prompt as it is deafening, vanishing 
with an alacrity that leaves the place to its whispering silences as though the sudden 
brief outburst had been a mistake—that, too, is an accepted part of the traditional 
patterns... 

What a contrast between this picture of happy purposeful living and that of the 
old school! To that the uninitiated child looked forward unsuspectingly, even cheer- 
fully, only to find that behind each classroom door lurked a deceptive Pandora’s box 
of fears, restraints, and long, weary hours of suppression. Think of children sitting 
with arms folded, eyes front, putting up a hand for a begrudged permission to move, 
chanting lessons in unison, forty or fifty eyes glued to an identical paragraph while 
a halting reader at the front of the room limps painfully through sentences already 
too familiar to be interesting. Not “What do you think?” but “What does the book 
say?” directs the educative process. Guided by rote and routine, the child’s mind is 
submitted to the grindstone of an educational discipline which forever dwarfs his 
capacity to think for himself, which dulls his interest in gleaming, pulsing life. Small 
wonder that the indignant protagonist of the new school rebels against this regime 
which, says he, “reeks of restraint and suppression and the inarticulate child.” 


There follows then a description of the efforts that have been made, par- 
ticularly in the last four decades, to change these conditions. Schools have 
been under the domination of college-entrance requirements. New subjects 
have been added alongside of the old; new forms of administration have 
been devised; new tests of school procedures, and what not. The result is 
described by Rugg and Shumaker as educational patchwork rather than 
fundamental reconstruction. This criticism is directed at the movement for 
the standardization of education. In view of the tremendous growth of that 
movement and its dominance on the whole educational situation, the reader 
may very well be surprised at the indictment of “the harmful standardizing 
influences of the colleges and preparatory schools upon the entire range of 
the public school curriculum since 1890.” The authors go on to say (p. 27): 
“We are unable to commend a single attempt of the work of this standard- 
izing group. It is becoming increasingly clear that nothing short of an 
educational revolution will undo the harm that they did.” 

The summary of this effort of educational reconstruction, or, as the authors 
call it, “patchwork,” is thus formulated: 

This evolution must be grasped in order to see clearly the operation of the well- 
intentioned but only partially enlightened forces that undertook its reorganization. 
From our vantage point of today, therefore, the three chief agencies stand out clearly. 
First: a group of vigorous administrators resorting to makeshift rearrangements of 
buildings, schedules, classes, examinations, even curriculum materials. Second: the 
educational scientists who, seeing more fundamentally, took over from the physical 


and natural sciences the methods of analysis, experimentation, inference, and predic- 
tion. And there was a third group: the protagonists of the child-centered school, the 
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advocates of child freedom, activity, pupil initiative and responsibility, in short, the 
rebels and the protestants against the regimentation of the formal school. 


Thus ground is cleared for the new education which may be summarized 
in the phrase that the center of education is not in the teacher or the text- 
book, or the curriculum, but in the child. He is the chief inspirer of the 
movement; the center about which the educational processes revolve. 

The fundamental dualism created by the new faith is: (i) Freedom against 
control; (ii) Child initiative against teacher initiative; (iii) The active 
school against the listening school; (iv) Child interest rather than subjects 
to be learned as the organizing center of the school; (v) Education as crea- 
tive self-expression against education as conformity; (vi) Rights of the indi- 
vidual’s personality against so-called mythical social groups or even social 
adjustment. These various contrasts are put intelligibly and significantly 
by the authors of the book from the point of view of the new school. It is 
quite sympathetically and enthusiastically done, though in the critical chapters 
that follow, much of it is undone. 

The critical chapters that follow are a sympathetic presentation of the 
new education, making a number of significant points. Among them are, 
first, the justification for the inclusion of anything in the curriculum is not 
the fact that it is life-like, or reproduces a social situation, but it has signifi- 
cance for the particular child in a particular classroom that is being taught. 
Another point is that the school is not to be merely the reproduction of the 
home, or the larger society. It is an institution with specific functions of 
its own. It is not home life, gang life, or the life of the neighborhood. 
The new schools seem to think so and have been led astray in making a 
curriculum that was a mosaic of relatively isolated units made up largely of 
activities that were local or near at hand, or immediate, instead of one that 
was definitely designed, coordinated and integrated about the nature of the 
child’s present life and of the possibilities of that life securing its fullest 
development. Perhaps another way of saying this is that of the two factors 
that enter into the actual curriculum of the school and life of the child and 
American civilization, the latter is practically neglected for the immediate 
needs of the other. Still another point that may be made is that these schools 
have been largely under the dominance of the physical activities, materials 
for museums, notebooks, and scrap books, and laboratory manipulation that 
seem to them the almost inevitable logic of the active school. There needs 
to be introduced into this educational activity more active and continuous 
provision for ideas, meanings and reflective thinking in the process of experi- 
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ence. Another obvious point is that no adequate provision has been made 
for the mastery of skills. 

The second half of the book is practically a new field. It is an extra- 
ordinary statement, as already indicated, of the creative possibilities of educa- 
tion through what is too often regarded as the merely incidental subjects of 


a curriculum: physical activities, music, art and literature. 
Epwarp A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. 


LATIN POETRY 


Earty CurisTIAN Latin Ports, from the Fourth to the Sixth Century. 
With an Introduction, Translation, Commentary and Notes. By Otto J. 
Kuhnmuench, S.J., Professor of Latin at St. Louis University. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1929. $2.40. 


The old struggle between the claims of ancient Latin literature and those 
of Christian Latin has never been set at rest; and, now that the early 
Christian Latin Poets have been brought within reach of the classroom, the 
perennial question as to the advisability of reading Christian Latin literature 
in our American Catholic colleges will again come up for an answer. Before 
venturing a word or two on this vexed problem, I will outline the method 
of treatment followed in the book under review. 

An introductory essay points out the fact that, after Greek had dominated 
the expression of thought in the early Church, Latin made its appearance as 
a vehicle of Christian ideals in the third century. The young Church had 
been passing through the storms of persecution and even after the Peace of 
Constantine “the theological, ethical, and social tasks of the new Christendom 
made demands upon its confessors that, for a time at least, crowded all 
artistic, all poetic, cravings into the background.” But Christian poetry 
was bound to come and it came like a belated spring. The times were 
untoward and the first attempts at poetry took mainly a narrative and 
didactic turn. Later, of course, the new religion firmly established its reign 
in the hearts of men and the Christian lyric began to celebrate its triumphs. 
In the era here under consideration, the Christian poets, with the single 
exception of Commodian, followed the classic tradition not only in diction, 
but also in the metric forms. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this review, to give an adequate idea 
of the amount and variety of Latin poetry crowded into this volume; but 
at least an impression of its wealth may be gained from the list of names 
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represented. The line of 31 poets opens with Juvencus whose “‘Gospel Epic” 
was a standard textbook in the Middle Ages; there follow Cyprian of Gaul 
with the “Heptateuch”; Lactantius with the “Phoenix”; an unknown poet 
of the Fourth Century; Porphyrius; Faltonia Proba with a Virgilian Cento; 
St. Hilary of Poitiers; Ausonius; St. Ambrose with liturgical hymns; St. 
Gregory the Great; Prudentius, the greatest Christian poet of the fourth 
and fifth centuries; St. Paulinus of Nola; Victorinus; pseudo-Lactantius; 
Severus Endelechius; Sedulius, with the “Carmen Paschale;’” St. Nicetas; St. 
Damasus, the poet of the Papal throne; St. Paulinus of Beziers; epanaleptic 
distichs of Sedulius; Tiro Prosper, with a ‘“‘Husband’s Exhortation to his 
Wife”; an unknown poet of the Fifth Century; St. Orientius; Claudius 
Marius Victor, with the Bible epic “Alethia”; Avitus, with “Paradise Lost” ; 
Dracontius; Paulinus of Perigueux; Hilary of Arles; Arator; Fortunatus, 
with a series of well-known hymns; an unknown poet of the Sixth Cen- 
tury. An interesting appendix deals with the revision of the hymns of the 
Breviary under Urban VIII; while another treats of Commodian. 

Each writer is prefaced with a sketch which gives the historical setting, 
and touches upon the quality, of his work as a Christian poet. By far the 
most of the selections have an English translation accompanying them, printed 
for convenience opposite the text. The author’s intention seems to be that 
the translated sections be gone through by teacher and pupil in class and 
that the untranslated ones be assigned as tests of the student’s progress in 
this late Latin. To help the pupil in his work, there are a few pages of 
Notes. 

Here, then, is a wealth of Christian Latin poetry offered to the American 
student of Latin in the convenient format of a modern textbook of 450 
pages. Even a glance at the contents must convince the classical student of 
two things: first, that the Christian poetry produced between Constantine 
and Gregory the Great was a novel experiment, judged by classical stand- 
ards, and is a very respectable achievement; secondly, that our Catholic 
students of Latin are, as a class, wofully ignorant of this literary activity 
of the Church in pre-medieval days. 

And so the question may be put anew: Is it advisable for our colleges to 
perpetuate the neglect of Christian Latin poetry? There has been much 
controversy over the subject in the past and, indeed, it seems difficult to find 
a formula of compromise that will satisfy all legitimate claims. The reason 
for doubting whether the study of Christian Latin comes within the province 
of our Catholic colleges is that such study seems to clash with the one 
supreme duty we owe to our classical students during the few years that 
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they are with us. This one paramount duty consists in training them to 
understand, and giving them a taste for, the canons of literary expression, 
set once for all and determined by the ancient classics. As instruments for 
imparting sound literary taste the old classics stand without a rival. No one 
conversant with the traditional loyalty of the Church to the classics in her 
secondary education will be tempted to abandon the tried standards for any 
that modern taste may set up in their stead. Our unum facere consists in 
this training of our students to good taste in literary composition and criti- 
cism. It seems a defensible position, therefore, if here or there no special 
courses in Christian Latin are offered in the first two years of college, let 
alone the four years of high school. This does not mean that teachers of 
Latin even in the six years mentioned will not gladly avail themselves of 
an occasional opportunity to break the routine and acquaint their pupils with 
at least some of the most beautiful hymns of the Church. The contention 
mainly is that it does not seem opportune to spare a whole semester, within 
that time, for a thorough study of Christian Latin. The unum facere is 
against it. 

But over against this, there is the aliud non omittere. It was the great 
unpardonable sin of the Renaissance that it went mad over ancient paganism. 
We may follow the Humanists in their admiration for the classics but cannot 
follow them in their contempt for Christian literature. We are not only 
classical students; we are also Christians. Moreover, our study of Latin will 
profit, and be made more catholic, if we know how it has developed in the 
hands of later writers and to what elegant uses it has been put under the 
inspiration of Christian ideals. And even in the matter of taste, for a student 
to be shown how the old severe classic standards suffered somewhat under 
the jubilant experience of the new Faith, to see how the old bottles burst 
when the new wine was poured into them, should be part of his education. 

Consequently, since most of our colleges extend their Latin curriculum to 
the Junior and Senior years, there is here a ready-made opportunity for 
delving into Christian literature. The book under review offers ample 
material for a full semester in the Christian poets. Reading Christian Latin 
has its own rewards. Not that it is without difficulties, but to dip into a 
genuine brand of Latin that is taken out of its pagan environs and made to 
convey a familiar Christian thought is a thrilling experience. 

Print, binding, and illustrations, all conspire to give this book a dignified 
appearance. The author should feel encouraged to extend his labors to later 


centuries and give us an anthology of medieval Christian Latin poetry. 
James A. Ktelst, S.J. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Ipga oF VALugE. By John Laird, M.A. Cambridge University Press, 
1929. Pp. 384. 


The author in the concluding line of his book writes: “If the present volume 
clears a little rubbish away and does not add much more, it will have amply 
fulfilled its purpose.” Only a philosopher like John Laird who knows just 
how much rubbish is attached to the modern theories of value could wish for 
such a cleaning process. But I am not too sure that even Dr. Laird can lay 
the flattering unction to his soul that he has clarified the subject or cleaned 
up the rubbish. One way to clear it up would be to burn it; the other would 
be to assort it. Dr. Laird does the latter. He adds theory of value to theory 
of value, and then begins to assort them into three distinct piles: in the first 
pile he puts elective theories of value; in the second pile, the appreciative 
theories, and in the last pile, the timological theories. 

The elective theory holds that a thing has value because it matters for it- 
self, or in other words everything is valuable to itself. 

The appreciative theory introduces a conscious element, and holds that 
what matters depends on our conscious interest, and that if a thing is without 
feeling nothing can matter to it. 

The timological theory starts with the appreciative experience, but does not 
end there, as the very meaning of appreciation refers to something not itself. 

After an elaborate description of these three theories illustrated by Mon- 
tague, Perry and Meinong, Dr. Laird proceeds to make two piles out of them 
by throwing the elective pile and appreciate pile together, for the latter is only 
a special form of the first. It merely asserts that what matters to anything 
matters psychologically or emotionally. 

Now the difference between the residue or the elective and the timological 
is that elective values are relative to the elective agent and timological values 
are absolute. This means that the timological theory holds that a thing is 
good simpliciter, whereas the elective holds that it is good only secundum quid, 
or from only a certain point of view. Although the two are quite distinct 
Dr. Laird reconciles holding to both of them by distinguishing between “ex- 
cellence” and “value.” “It might be maintained,” he writes, “that excellence 
is the superlative of which value is the positive, and that election or apprecia- 
tion enters into the question only because all our elections and all our apprecia- 
tions have a certain degree of ‘value,’ timologically interpreted.” Passing on 
to the measurability of all values—which seems inconsistent with the accept- 
ance of the primacy of the timological—the author concludes: 
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And it is probable that all values are commensurable, rational comparison of 
greater and lesser excellence being possible (in principle) throughout the entire 
domain of timology. In certain dimensions of certain values, numerical comparisons 
may be employed without undue or misleading conventions. In others, it is unlikely 
that determinate arithmetic is feasible. 


In the beginning of this review we stated that instead of clearing up the 
rubbish and making first three piles of it, and then two, it would have been 
better to have burnt the whole thing and this for perfectly obvious reasons. 
Since Dr. Laird has introduced the word “rubbish,” our argument can be 
built upon it. Before discussing the division of rubbish would it not first of 
all be proper to inquire whether the rubbish has any right to exist? In like 
manner, before assorting theories of value would it not be proper to inquire 
whether or not the problem of value is a legitimate philosophical problem? 
All the works on value, and such important ones as Perry’s, Meinong’s, Ur- 
ban’s and even Dr. Laird’s, begin with the analysis of the term instead of the 
origin of the problem. 

Whence has this so-called problem arisen? We believe it derives from a 
double source: firstly, the denial of substance, and secondly, the denial of 
truth. Descartes’ bad definition of substance as a “chunk” of something 
existing in se became a target for subsequent philosophers, who so battered it 
that there was little left to do for modern physics but to eliminate it entirely 
as the “Fallacy of Misplaced Concreteness.” If there is no abiding sub- 
stance, it follows that philosophy can no longer discuss the essence of things 
but only their accidents or descriptions, and among these the one category 
singled out as fundamental was the value a thing possesses. Secondly, Pragma- 
tism maintained that all proofs are worthless and that there is no such thing 
as truth. If philosophical inquiry is no longer bent on the search of truth, 
then it must content itself with the value things have. There is a place for 
a discussion of value, and principally the hierarchy of values, but by no pro- 
cess of reason can the problem of value be said to be the ultimate problem of 
metaphysics. Things have value because they exist, but they do not exist be- 
cause they have value. Hence the primary problem of thought is the problem 
of being. It is this confusion which ruins the otherwise masterly work of Dr. 
Urban entitled “The Intelligible World.” 

Dr. Laird is insistent, however, on the validity of his problem and main- 
tains that “the more recent philosophy of value alters the horizon of the older 
philosophy of good—and alters it to the advantage of philosophy in general.” 
The purpose of all philosophy is the absolute in whatever form this can be 
known to reason, and for most philosophies this is God. But values on the 
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contrary are essentially relational, either to a consciousness or an end. Is it, 
therefore, truss to say that there accrues an “advantage to philosophy in gen- 
eral” when it ceases to discuss the absolute and begins to discuss the related? 

Dr. Laird has produced the best summary of value which has ever been 
done in English, and his leanings to the timological theory of value stamp 
him as a metaphysician whose talents we would much prefer to have seen ex- 
ercised in analyzing the legitimacy of the problem instead of accepting it 
whole. Philosophy must wait for another day for such a contribution, and 
that day will be when the sun is high in the heavens, and in its light philoso- 
phers dig up the forgotten truth which was buried in the past, oh, so many 
years ago. In those days a philosopher will have a value for his generation if 
he seeks truth, but he will never be crowned as a true philosopher merely be- 
cause he sought out values, for, after all, only those things have value which 


bring us to God and in that sense they are sacraments. 
Futon J. SHEEN, Pu.D., D.D. 


SCRIPTURE 


A COMMENTARY ON THE Psatms. By T. E. Bird, D.D., Ph.D., Professor 
of Sacred Scripture, Oscott College, Birmingham. London: Burns, Oates 


& Washbourne, Ltd., 1927. Two volumes: pp. xiv-+469, viii+427. 
25 shillings. 

THE Psatms: A Study of the Vulgate Psalter in the Light of the Hebrew 
Text. By Rev. Patrick Boylan, M.A., Professor of Sacred Scripture and 
Oriental Languages, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. Vol. I, pp. lxix+299, 1920; Vol. II, pp. xi+404, 1924. 


The normal uses of the Bible in doctrine, public worship and private devo- 
tion have never been chiefly dependent on the technical criticism of its docu- 
mentary apparatus, however much the “security” (as St. Luke would term 
it) of the former may profit by the verdict of the latter. Thus, while the 
Church’s great biblical scholars, from Origen and Jerome to our own con- 
temporaries, continue to serve her by scrutinizing every surviving witness to 
the vanished original, she finds a single Latin version worthy of official 
commendation as her working standard, so to call it, of the written Word of 
God. This version, the one actually vulgata or “disseminated” through 
western Christendom since the fifth century, becomes in turn the natural 
parent of that great family of Bibles in the various tongues of Europe which 
has followed the invention of the press. Our own inheritance from the per- 
secuted Church in England owns no other source; both the Rheims-Douay 
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of the Tudor period and Challoner’s revision of 1750 are English versions of 
the Vulgate, each in the style and diction of its time. Our present popular 
editions are mere reprints of Challoner’s recension. 

With the lapse of nearly two centuries since this last-mentioned achievement 
of the great missionary Bishop, the time for a new English version of the 
Bible seems to be once more at hand. Hardly less pressing is a demand for 
thorough and timely commentaries. But any attempt to meet the twofold 
need has now to face the question, what precisely should be the original to be 
rendered and explained. Can a fourth-century Latin version still suffice as our 
primary source, even if produced by the greatest critic of antiquity? ‘Times 
have changed since the days of Allen and of Challoner. The assertions of 
skeptical criticism, popularized by every newspaper, screen their shallowness 
and transiency behind a blatant profession of impartial and scientific investi- 
gation. Could all the facts obtain an equal hearing, the spuriousness of this 
claim would be evident; but a biased press can maintain it in safe prestige, 
and fix the stigma of inaccuracy upon a science with whose full account it 
could not venture to compete on even terms. In exhibiting the truth once 
more, as ever, in a constructive form adapted to our own times, it may be 
advisable to allay all suspicion of partiality, however groundless, by direct 
translation from the Hebrew of the Old Testament and the Greek of the 
New, the Vulgate merely assuming a leading place among other ancient ver- 
sions as secondary witnesses in points of obscurity. 

So grave a question is too complicated for adequate discussion here. Reasons 
for adherence to the Vulgate as the primary source of future translation are 
not only theological ; there is much to be said for it even on critical grounds. 
Possibly the final decision may rest on the comparative merits of tentative 
experiments in both directions. Already one good beginning has been made: 
the Westminster Version of the New Testament, taken from the Greek 
originals and accompanied by brief but penetrating comments, is nearing com- 
pletion with credit to its authors and profit to its readers. The rendering 
of similar service in the field of the Old Testament may fitly await its turn, 
but, judging from present indications, that turn cannot be long postponed. 
In particular the Pentateuch and the Psalter are always of special interest 
even to the average reader of the Scriptures. For the Pentateuch is the 
inspired record of man’s origin, his loss of union with God, and the foundation 
of a Divine plan for the reparation of that loss; while the Psalter is a library 
of hymns so transcendent in depth of theme and loftiness of conception that, 
simple though their diction be, they bridge the crossing from Synagogue to 
Church and still remain a schooling in the supreme art of prayer. 
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Since the Psalter is, in fact, the official prayer-book of the Christian Priest- 
hood, two things were to be expected of the present activity of Catholic 
scholarship in the biblical field. It was natural that within the Old Testa- 
ment the Psalter should receive the earliest attention, and equally natural that 
its treatment should be first addressed to the uses of the clergy. To make 
the Latin Psalms of the Breviary more eloquent to the spirit of the priest is 
the admirable purpose of both the works discussed in this notice. Nonethe- 
less their value to the educated laity will be evident at first sight. The 
present effort at appreciation is chiefly concerned with the more recent pro- 
duction of Dr. Bird; but while Prof. Boylan’s book is already well known, 
some comparison of the two is enforced by the striking degree in which they 
supplement each other. The use of either alone is most enlightening; to use 
them both is to know the Psalter from every point of view. 

The introductory parts of both works are complete and satisfactory, nor 
will they seem overdone to anyone aware of the variety of matters involved in 
a proper understanding of the Psalms as a whole. In literary form they are 
Semitic poems; in purpose, devotional lyrics, or hymns of praise and suppli- 
cation; their authorship is various and frequently uncertain; their dates and 
historical occasions are strewn along pre-Christian centuries from the eleventh 
to the fifth or fourth. During a period even longer than this, their gradual 
adaptation to liturgical and other stated uses has exposed their original drafts 
to repeated divisions, combinations, accretions and other modifications of which 
their present form bears evident traces, though far less numerous than might 
have been expected. Their very inscriptions or titles, not evidently inspired, 
but certainly conserving a very ancient tradition, almost demand a special 
science of interpretation. In both of the works before us all these subjects 
are well explained and illustrated. 

The knottiest problem is that of the text itself. Neither the Hebrew of 
the Massoretes nor any of the ancient versions alone is wholly clear, and 
comparison reveals variations so numerous and perplexing that nowhere in 
the Old Testament are the earliest witnesses to the original text more difficult 
to reconcile than in the Psalter. Where no amount of painstaking can deter- 
mine the true reading with certainty, the translator must rest content with a 
prudent selection or a fairly probable reconstruction. Even this last, however, 
in passages of considerable length, need not wander far from the true sense 
as indicated by general context and the rhythmic arrangement of ideas. The 
most insoluble riddles usually lie in an obscure word or two. Moreover, 
many of the most familiar and appealing Psalms are altogether free from 
serious obscurity. Indeed, considering the history of the Psalter, it is mar- 
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velous how little its clarity and vigor are impaired for us. Yet the fact 
remains that the Vulgate does differ considerably from the current Hebrew 
text, even with the Septuagint or some other ancient version to mediate 
between the two. 

In practice, therefore, two chief methods commend themselves. The Latin 
of the Vulgate may be translated in the main, but clarified by evidently 
superior readings from other versions, chiefly, of course, the extant Hebrew. 
Or the last-named may become the translator’s original, with the Vulgate 
and other versions as sources of correction. Boylan, in point of fact, adopts 
the first of these plans, and Bird, in general, the second. ‘The manifest 
advantage of using both books lies chiefly in this diversity of method, though 
each has its own individuality in lesser respects as well. Both are products 
of extensive learning and scholarly judgment; both cover their ground with 
sustained thoroughness and accuracy; both point steadily true to the Church’s 
conception of Holy Scripture and its adequate interpretation. Yet with all 
this in common, the two works are of somewhat different types. 

Both authors treat each single Psalm on the same general plan—introduc- 
tory remarks, text and translation, explanatory notes. Boylan, however, 
presents the Vulgate text and its translation in parallel columns, while Bird 
displays them in succession. Both cast the English version in appropriate 
metrical form without torturing the sense itself for symmetry’s sake. Where 
Boylan, however, follows his text with a page or more of terse but helpful 
comments, Bird employs two distinct sections, the first of “observations” 
discussing all the textual questions, while the second is a series of “notes” 
explaining the sense. He also prefaces the text of the Psalm with some 
remarks on its “application” to doctrinal and devotional uses. 

In their English versions the two scholars naturally vary in consequence of 
their respective methods. Boylan’s achievement is a study in itself. Where 
Latin and Hebrew are plainly at variance, he adheres to the former, remarking 
the diversity in his explanatory notes. But wherever the two are not clearly 
different in sense, the diction or the idiom of the Hebrew is deftly employed 
to give the right turn to an English metrical version of the Vulgate which is 
at once intelligible and graceful. Often sequence of thought is rescued or 
obscurity removed by the mere choice of just the right synonym for some peri- 
phrastic or ambiguous Latin expression. Even where this is impossible, a 
closer conformity to the Hebrew is frequently secured by merely paraphrasing 
the Latin somewhat freely. The degree of harmony thus effected is almost 
surprising, and makes Boylan’s work a treasure to all who know the Psalms 
chiefly through the liturgy of the Church. Bird’s translation, on the other 
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hand, is based upon the Hebrew, which, however, he corrects by the readings 
of other versions in cases of evident necessity. 

Boylan’s page is a large one, and between the initial and the final explana- 
tory paragraphs the parallel columns of Latin and English text appear in 
much finer print—a trifle too fine, perhaps, for overworked eyes. But the 
whole arrangement gives a comprehensive view of something complete in 
itself, within the turning of a page or two. Bird’s page, on the contrary, is 
that of an ordinary manual, and most of his type is larger than any of 
Boylan’s, only the textual “observations” appearing in fine print. The Latin 
of the Vulgate and the English version of the Hebrew are placed in sequence. 
This, with the addition of his copious notes, extends his treatment of a single 
Psalm over anywhere from four to a dozen pages, so that a glance seldom 
comprises much, and the thread of discussion is kept intact only by frequent 
turning and re-reading. This is worth while, to be sure, where nothing is 
superfluous; but real study is required for arriving at a positive notion of the 
whole. Yet the task does not seem uninviting. 

If one hesitates to pronounce Boylan’s book the best English commentary 
on the Psalms, this is not on the score of translation or commentary, but only 
because Bird displays the whole evidence in such ample detail. Neither is 
ever superficial, nor likely to seem so. Boylan, however, is positive and 
synthetic, while Bird aims at complete analysis and provides a book of refer- 
ence which leaves nothing untold. In Boylan the reader recognizes a com- 
petent master presenting his conclusions with sufficient indication of their 
reasons; in Bird he finds a conscientious tutor taking him into full confidence 
and studying the subject with him. The two together are well worth com- 
parison in seeking to understand the Psalter. 

Boylan’s book has been public property for the past five years; some fuller 
attention is now due to the more recent work of Dr. Bird. It is character- 
istic of the author’s modesty to bespeak indulgence for possible deficiencies 
in literary style and mistakes in scholarship; it is also gratifying to find the 
latter class of shortcomings less evident than the former. The author’s thor- 
oughness in research and capability in judgment are not quite equaled by his 
powers of expression. Here and there his diction is really faulty; “climatic” 
for “climactic” is probably a printer’s error, but “doubtlessly” is not so 
easily absolved. Evident defect, however, is rare enough in these helpful 
pages, and objections to their style will be chiefly in matters of taste. Even 
these are most frequent in the English version of the text, and here it is easy 
to be too exacting. Any faithful translation of the whole Hebrew Psalter 
into English is a task beset with difficulties not to be overlooked in appraising 
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the result. Neither abject literalism nor idiomatic paraphrase can be con- 
stantly employed throughout, and personal judgment must often decide 
between the two in the best interests of the sense to be conveyed. 

Dr. Bird is doubtless justified in preferring usually to be as literal as 
possible. Aiming to present in English a faithful record of the text, he seldom 
interprets too much. Possibly, indeed, in Ps. iv, 7 the literal phrase “‘the 
light of thy face” would have been more dignified and not less clear than 
“thy smiling countenance”; and in ix, 18, the wicked could hardly “turn 
back to Sheol” from which, as living mortals, they never came. But singu- 
larities of this class are far less frequent than those arising from excessive 
literalism. Thus, in iv, 2, would not “my just God” be more idiomatic than 
“the God of my right”? The retention of such metaphors as “God my 
buckler,” “my rampart,” is of real advantage; but it is hard to see how the 
essence of the original is better transmitted by such a phrase as “treading one’s 
bow” than by “bending” or “stringing.” So in xii (Heb. xiii), 2: “How 
long must I put plans in my mind”? And again, in x (xi), 4: “Yahwe is 
in his holy residence.” In v, 5, the military interpretation, “In the morning 
I will draw up in order for thee and keep a look-out,” even if it rested on 
more evidence than one possible application of a single verb (for “buckler” 
in the final verse decides nothing), might still have been rendered in better 
keeping with a loftier context. And most of us would probably find some- 
thing to be desired in at least two lines of the following version of ix, 25-26 
(x, 4-5): 

The wicked doth contemn Yahwé; 

With his nose in the air [he saith]: 

“He [God] takes no notice. There is no God.” 
[Such is] the sum of his thoughts! 

His ways are defiled at all times: 


Far above him are thy judgments: 
He snorts at all his adversaries. 


While in general Dr. Bird’s translations are both dignified and expressive, 
one would hardly pronounce them the best feature of his work. They often 
convey an impression of unevenness in quality, whose average degree may 
perhaps be illustrated by the version of xiii (xiv), 2-3: 


Yahwé looked forth from heaven upon the souls of man, 

To see if there was one using his reason to seek after God. 
The whole lot had turned aside, together they had become tainted; 
There was no one doing good—not even one! 


The first and last lines are passable, and “tainted” is particularly apt. But 
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“the whole lot” completes the original (‘‘the whole” simply) in a style more 
forcible than poetic. ‘Turned aside” has not the connotation of defection, 
or breach of allegiance, most common in the verb employed. “Using his 
reason to seek after God” is a strained hendiadys for two participles each 
having an attributive function of its own. And none of the three partici- 
ples present in the original—‘“(one) understanding,” “(one) seeking,” and 
“(one) doing’”—is rendered in a manner suggestive of its force in Hebrew 
as denoting a constant quality or characteristic rather than merely present 
activity. The following substitute (if its suggestion may be permitted) might 
illustrate what seems to be desired: 
Yahweh from heaven looked forth on the sons of man 
to see if there were a prudent one, a seeker of God. 


All had fallen away, all together were tainted; 
there was no doer of good—not even one! 


As regards scholarship, if this precious quality may be said to consist in a 
sufficiency of learning, accuracy, thoroughness, and good judgment combined, 
we venture the opinion that Dr. Bird’s commentary on the Psalms is above 
serious criticism. His judgments are formed upon duly weighed and stable 
evidence, and even those who may dissent from some of his conclusions will 
probably find little of real significance to modify in their premises. His criti- 
cal “observations” on the text alone reveal a vast amount of solid research; 
in the case of Psalm xvii (to cite but one typical instance) they cover twelve 
pages of fine print. This textual discussion, the most technical element in 
his work, and appealing to all the principal ancient versions, is aptly confined 
to a separate paragraph in the treatment of each Psalm, so that the advanced 
student has the full critical data at his disposal, while the less erudite reader 
is not bewildered by their intrusion into explanations of the sense. 

That all of these many “observations” should equally commend themselves 
would be too much to expect. As an instance to the contrary we may note 
a remark on xliii (xliv), 3, “Thy hand did exterminate nations.” As the 
probable original of the LXX’s é&wAéOpevcev Dr. Bird would restore 
a Hebrew verb differing much from that in the present text. The latter, 
however, makes perfect sense, and has this same Greek equivalent in eighteen 
other passages distributed amongst Deuteronomy, Josue, Judges, 3 Kings and 
2 Paralipomenon. ‘This is strong evidence for its original presence here. 
But since this Hebrew verb is not rendered by é&oAcOpedervy elsewhere 
in the Psalter, while Dr. Bird’s suggested alternative is so rendered in four 
passages of Psalms which he mentions (and two others which he does not), 
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he regards this as sufficient reason for a difficult reconstruction of the Hebrew. 
To us it seems otherwise. 

This, however, is a specimen of the exceptional. Dr. Bird’s constant bal- 
ance of judgment on points both particular and general keeps his pages free 
from hasty decisions to an extent remarkable in an author whose outlook, in 
spite of his talent for detail, is generally a wide one. He is frankly impatient 
with the type of literary and historical criticism which draws profound and 
confident conclusions from ill-weighed evidence. In pertinent connections he 
remarks the weakness of several of the current arguments for such opinions, 
based as they are on insufficient knowledge of the historical development of 
Hebrew or the original wording of the text. Recurrent sources of ambiguity, 
also, are clearly indicated; for instance, where the Hebrew phrase “to turn 
the captivity” occurs, we are reminded of its metaphorical application to 
lesser adversities than that of actual deportation. Dr. Bird is one who sifts 
his evidence and declines to exaggerate its decisive value. This is a note 
of scholarship lacking to many who rather profess than practice its observance. 
One who does both may safely be followed and heeded in the main. 

In a work of this type the author’s basic principles, though often apparent 
in his exegesis, will naturally be most evident in his introduction. In this 
portion of his work, covering eighty-six pages of the first volume, Dr. Bird 
states his mind unequivocally. The permanent principles of sound interpre- 
tation are to him both familiar and inviolable, and he knows how to expose 
the shallowness of skeptical criticism without excessive polemic. Within the 
purview of liberty, also, his opinions are definite, and at times rather decidedly 
expressed, yet well supported and never arbitrary. 

Difficulties and perplexing questions he neither ignores nor exaggerates. 
Especially thorough and helpful, in the main, is his treatment of the question 
of “imprecation” in the Psalms as apparently unworthy of Divine inspiration. 
Dr. Bird sees clearly what is sometimes overlooked, that “imprecation” can- 
not be either justified or condemned by some facile rule designed to settle 
everything, but that the object, motive and circumstances peculiar to each 
case must decide what principle applies in its correct solution. He devotes 
eight pages to discusson of the chief principles thus available and the merits 
of various proposed solutions. Rightly rejecting the shallow ascription of a 
spirit of revenge to the Old Testament as contrasted with the New, he proves 
from the former’s own words its inculcation of charity towards enemies as 
well as friends. Justly, too, he distinguishes Divine retribution of sin from 
personal resentment between man and man, though we cannot agree with 
him that Our Lord’s prayer, “Father, forgive them,” referred to His pagan 
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executioners to the evident exclusion of the Jewish leaders who had instigated 
their crime. A point well taken is the truth that Israel’s political enemies 
were inevitably the foes of Israel’s God and of His kingdom on earth, and 
could not be regarded apart from that relation. We feel that this principle 
could have been extended still further. One respect in which the Old 
Covenant did differ from the New was that the former’s rewards and punish- 
ments were predominantly exhibited as temporal rather than eternal. It was 
not yet time for the Cross to point to the Crown. What had to be 
stressed in the beginning, when Israel was in its moral infancy, was that 
good and evil conduct might expect their retribution here and now. On this 
principle, then, even the private persecutor of a virtuous man should meet 
his punishment in terms of earthly things, not to the mere satisfaction of his 
victim’s resentment, but because such was the general standard of Divine 
justice itself. The honor of Yahweh was felt to be at stake in His fulfilment 
of the ancient promise of earthly prosperity to His faithful servant and signal 
adversity to any who wantonly violated that servant’s right. Making due 
allowance, in addition, for poetry’s vivid and detailed descriptions of what 
such adversity ought to involve, this principle is of wide application in explain- 
ing how a writer filled and guided by the Spirit of God might be the author 
of such a prayer as Psalm cviii. It would still be petition for the vindication 
of the honor of God, in terms of what could then be understood as necessarily 
implied therein. No spark of human hate need have added to its fervor. 
It would be hard to improve upon either the method pursued in this com- 
mentary or the pertinence and value of its information. It is to be hoped 
that Dr. Bird’s valuable service to students of Holy Scripture has only its 
beginning here, though less than this would have deserved their gratitude. 
W. H. McCte tan, S.J. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 


Mexico AND Its Heritrace. By Ernest Gruening. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company, 1928. $6.00. 


A book of contradictions about contradictions by one who is convinced that 
he cannot be confused in the midst of contradictions, is always difficult to 
estimate by those who may be equally undisturbed by contradictions but who 
cannot view misunderstanding with equanimity. And it is upon misunder- 
standing that this book is fundamentally based. It misunderstands first the 
aims, facts and theory of the Spanish regime in Mexico; it misunderstands, 
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secondly, the principles of the Catholic religion and the stand taken by the 
Hierarchy, not only in 1926 but also earlier; it takes incontestable facts out 
of their setting and conveys a totally different impression than these facts 
warrant. Aside from the errors, Mr. Gruening states an enormous number 
of facts, but he disintegrates them and scatters them. He does not penetrate 
through the facts into the principals, nor, in the light of the principles, does he 
criticize the facts constructively. Mr. Gruening often uses English words as 
one would a foreign language, and by so much deprives his work of clarity, 
and requires that a proper review of his work should extend to great length. 
He dislikes Spain and the Catholic Church, is somewhat sympathetic to the 
Indian, and is convinced that whatever is awry in the Mexico of today is 
because Spain and the Catholic Church corrupted the Indian and his civiliza- 
tion. This is the Mexican heritage. Now the reader must decide whether 
this point of view is to be blamed on ignorance or prejudice. 

Mr. Gruening considers that he has found the key to the Mexican enigma 
in the time element. He says: “The time element is the transcendant factor 
in the understanding of that country.” By this he means different levels of 
culture exist simultaneously. The history “which adequately approaches the 
culminating events of the last seventeen years remains to be written,” he says. 
He himself states that to estimate properly the Mexican situation, one should 
be a trained historian, a specialist in Mexican and Spanish history, acquainted 
with Spanish-American history, an ethnologist in Mexican lore, an economist, 
expert in industrial problems, intimate with reform movements of the last 
fifty years, learned in comparative jurisprudence of nations, familiar with 
educational practice, old and new, familiar also with Spanish, Aztec and 
other Indian languages. The book is witness to his further statement that 
he is none of these, not even the trained historian, for as history, contemporary 
or past, did not “approach” him on foot or on horseback, he had to seek it 
out himself in any number of secondary and tertiary sources. ‘The list of 
these fills twenty-five pages of as nice an assortment of the good, the bad and 
the indifferent as any of the recent works on Mexico can offer, though he 
relies also on the sight of his own eyes and the testimony of those whose 
modesty keeps them anonymous. As he says “foot-noting may become an 
affectation” and discourteous, no doubt, when eyewitnesses prefer to remain 
anonymous, and “facts” (quotation marks are Mr. Gruening’s), are highly 
controversial in much of Mexico’s history. It is possibly too factual to 
inquire if Mr. Gruening’s quotation marks are intended to be substitutes for 


interpretation and verification. 
In the historical summary occupying pages 3-289, we select the following 
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for comment. The book is not primarily concerned with the history of 
colonial English America, yet the critic at the risk of being called carping 
wishes to remark that Mr. Gruening did not get his summary entirely from 
Mr. Channing’s admirable “History of the United States,” though he quotes 
him eight times, nor is the following reminiscent of Mr. Channing: “No 
glittering cathedrals of entrenched orders” were to be found, but “slender 
white steeples, carpentered.” What is Mr. Gruening talking about? What 
“entrenched orders,” whose identity Mr. Gruening leaves a dark secret, were 
able to get glittering effects without carpentry? Leaving this unsettled, he 
moves on to Spanish history, in which he gives as his authorities Mr. Chap- 
man’s “History of Spain,” because it is derived from Altamira y Crevea’s 
monumental work. As a matter of fact, it is a digest and, like all attempts 
to boil four volumes into one, omits much that is necessary to the full inter- 
pretation of events. Nevertheless, Sefior Altamira y Crevea is not entirely 
guilty of the eight errors of fact in the first two paragraphs (page 9). And 
who but Mr. Gruening would be responsible for the statement that the King 
was head of the Spanish Church (page 11), knowing that Church to be the 
Catholic Church of all the world? Neither Professor Chapman, Desdevisses 
du Dézert, or Bancroft (Mr. Gruening’s quoted authorities on Spain), not 
La Fuente or Mariana, whom he also consulted, would for one second con- 
sider the collection of royal and ecclesiastical personal scandals with which 
Mr. Gruening sprinkles pages 11-13, a just summary of four hundred years 
of social, political and economic events. We positively urge Mr. Gruening 
to consult again his Mariana, his La Fuente, his Altamira y Crevea, especially 
the bibliography of the latter, and the more recent study of Ballesteros y 
Beretta, whose bibliography surpasses even that of Altamira. It will take 
him a little more than the five years he says he spent on Mexican affairs but 
will repay him well. 

Whatever Mr. Chapman’s notions of Altamira’s history are, we wonder 
where did Mr. Gruening find: (i) That the adventurers who conquered the 
Hispanic-American empire carried an unshakable faith in the divinity and 
omnipotence of kings; (ii) That the monarch was the fountain head of all 
right, privilege and property; (iii) That Alfonso X, Alfonso XI, Pedro I 
increased royal power at expense of the nobles; (iv) That Alfonso X enacted 
legislative, judicial and executive powers with the military powers as inalien- 
able rights of the king; (v) That Aragon Pedro IV achieved a similar con- 
quest; (vi) That the Cortes was composed of deputies; (vii) That the 
inference that the Cortes had struggled to obtain its convocation as an obli- 
gation of the monarch; (viii) That their activities were confined to petitioning 
the King to grant certain ordinances. 
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Some of this he may have found in Altamira y Crevea, but on the face of 
his references, Altamira is not quite accurate, as Mr. Gruening would have 
noted if he had had any acquaintance with the juridical history of Spain. 
He evidently skipped Antequera’s Historia de la Legislacién, though it is in 
his bibliography. There are at least three other more extensive nineteenth- 
century studies on Spanish legislation than Antequera which Mr. Gruening 
should have read before he started summarizing, not to mention the Fuero 
Juzgo, the Las Siete Partidas, the Chronicles and the Actas of the Cortes 
both of Castile and Leon and Aragon. 

The summary of the colonial epoch is no more accurate and even more 
inadequate. He takes a few true statements at random from Herrera or 
Alaman or the Recopilacién de las Leyes de las Indias and strings them 
together without interpretation, so as to convey an atmosphere of truth for 
his thesis that politically absentee absolutism, resting on military and religious 
domination, existed; that there was complete denial of local self-expression 
and self-training; that laws were disregarded by officials, and that economic 
exploitation based on corruption, slave labor, ignorance and fanaticism was 
the rule. This is as complete a misstatement of history as could be found in 
any book on Mexico published in recent years, and their name is legion. The 
one great piece of information which Mr. Gruening sponsors, and for which 
the world would appreciate the facts, is this: a caste system, political, 
economic, social, sprang up over-night (page 15). Any one knowing what a 
caste system really is would appreciate a revelation of the facts as to how this 
could have been brought about, and Mr. Gruening should not keep this secret 
to himself. 

The summary of how independence was achieved is equally at fault, omits 
all the points at issue, even of those few facts which are given. It seems to 
come to a climax in the statement that “the Inquisition condemned the 
manifest heresy of the people’s sovereignty.” Only Mr. Gruening knows 
what point he hoped to make by quoting this without comment, but he may 
rest assured that in the interpretation of it, in its setting, and in the correct 
definition and connotation of the term sovereignty, he would have found a 
reliable key to the enigma of Mexico, and would then never have written 
this book. 

As he did not, the reader may delight in such bits of historical writing as 
that Spain is still medieval in the twentieth century, though Pérez Galdés, 
Pérez de Ayala, Blasco Ibafiez, Benevente and Ortega y Gasset “are ever 
churning away the thick scum of a dead past” and the “people are ignorant 
and densely superstitious.” As this is all on the testimony of Ortega y Gasset, 
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it seems rather ex parte evidence, part of the burden of “foot-noting,” but 
what it has to do with Mexico is hard to see. 

One good statement Mr. Gruening makes. He considers that both inde- 
pendence and the newly established republic, have been “denatured” of all 
true meaning. This shines brilliantly in the mass of murky writing, and if 
Mr. Gruening could only move from the field of concepts into that of prin- 
ciples, he might have elucidated much in the history of Mexico. Placing the 
reason for this in the principle that the new government was to be “‘a govern- 
ment of men and not of laws,” Mr. Gruening becomes even more muddled 
than the Mexicans themselves. What really happened in the making of 
Mexican constitutions was not this, but the real failure of the Mexicans 
themselves to comprehend their own tradition and so to attempt a compromise 
between the Spanish Constitution of 1812 and that of the United States, 
based on nothing more substantial than abstract French principles of sover- 
eignty and concrete aid from interested foreign agents, who cared nothing for 
principles and less for Mexico. ‘The inside story of all this is to be found in 
many of the books and documents which Mr. Gruening tacks on to his 
bibliography, but he prefers to let his explanation be that during the years 
1825-1850 the political history of Mexico is “primarily the history of the 
army which noisily occupied the foreground ; the Church filled the background 
and pulled the strings of its marionettes.” Why Mr. Gruening does not 
move out of this anonymity and be at least as personal as he was in his sum- 
mary of Spanish history is not known. Mr. Hume thoughtfully wrote up 
Philip IV for him, and is it that no one of his caliber performed a like 
service for the churchmen who moved the marionettes? 

Few would agree with the estimate of Juarez that integrity was his funda- 
mental trait, and incredulity, rather than surprise, will greet the remark that 
the Diaz dictatorship presents an extraordinarily close analogy to the colonial 
regime. After this the reader becomes nearly as bewildered as Mr. Gruening 
and is quite incapable of grasping his dictum: “The Spanish destroyed a great 
and promising Indian civilization! They substituted civilization for bar- 
barism! Innumerable citations by both sides, some omitting embarrassing 
facts, some recording a purely personal reaction, prove only the fact of inter- 
racial rivalry” (pp. 77-8). This quotation is an especially fine example of 
Mr. Gruening’s method of thinking. 

Needless to say, Mr. Gruening throws no light on the origins and fomenters 
of the Constitution of 1917. Does he think that the quotations from its 
clauses explain how a “revolution not yet popular” was accepted by the 
Mexican people? The explanation of the different ideas on land ownership 
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in English and Spanish America (pp. 101-102) is inept, and to cite the con- 
fiscations of the Jesuit properties as an example of the inalienability of prop- 
erty in New Spain is about the most unique piece of writing in all the litera- 
ture on that topic. His discussion of the encomiendas and property rights 
generally reveals no familiarity with Solérzano or any of the jurists, but one 
wonders where he found the justification for this statement: “But whatever 
the justification, alleged or real, property rights had no weight comparable to 
those in Anglo-Saxon countries.” Was he thinking of Ireland, or of Henry 
VIII in England, or any of the law suits brought by the Indians in the 
United States Courts? His understanding of the question of the disamortiza- 
tion of the Church property and Article 27 of the Constitution, is too confused 
to be straightened out in a review, as is his presentation of the land question 
(pp. 111-66), though here foot-noting takes on the characters of an orgy. He 
relies frequently on the notions of one Thomas Gage, a Dominican who 
abandoned his Order and his Faith and spent considerable time in the effort 
to persuade Cromwell, who was most amenable, that the Spanish colonies 
would be of immense value to England in trade and bullion and that the 
English would have an easy victory over them because of the sparse population. 
But he never gives due prominence to the long series of ecclesiastical docu- 
ments which the Mexican Hierarchy issued on the question of the Church 
property and the Laws of Reform. He tells the story of Palafox and 
Talamantes, Hidalgo and Pope Leo XII refusing to receive the Mexican 
representatives, without showing any acquaintance with the documents in these 
cases. When he does quote from Motolinia or Mendieta, in an effort to 
show he has read some Catholic sources, it is only in order that, from isolated 
quotations, he may build up a picture of the oppression, idleness and licentious- 
ness of the clergy. The praise he metes out to the first missionaries hardly 
makes up for this. 

The story of the Church question from 1911 to date is on a par with all 
the rest, truth mixed with falsehood, nothing told in its setting, none of the 
Catholic documents being given any importance or, indeed, mentioned in 
many cases. Page 220 begins with the statement that the Church fights lay 
education, but Mr. Gruening does not appear to know what this means. He 
was informed, for he quotes later from a bishop who told him, but he fails 
to present the facts either to disprove or to substantiate what the bishop said, 
in which lies the point of the whole thing. It is of course too much to expect 
Mr. Gruening to understand what the term “Christ the King” means in 
Catholic terminology, but for him to assert that the religious conflict sometimes 
“skirts the psychological fourth dimension” leaves the way open te suspicion. 
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He states categorically that the Mexicans are not Catholic (p. 229), but 
certainly Mr. Gruening is too little conversant with everything Catholic— 
the dogmas, the philosophy, the methods of conversion, the comprehension 
which the missionaries had of the Spanish and Indian psychology—to make 
him a competent authority on the quality of Mexican Catholicism. In one 
breath he blames the clergy for dominating the mind of the Indian and in the 
next takes delight in showing that the Indian was never converted. His 
discussion of the character of the Mexican clergy is misleading (pp. 266-74). 
While the character of some of the clergy was not of the highest and un- 
doubtedly abuses existed, the point in retailing such stories is not to prove 
that the Church has failed in Mexico and is the cause of Mexico’s failure, 
as Mr. Gruening seems to think that Augustin Rivera has proved, but to 
illustrate that in a period of disorder, political, religious and economic, such 
as Mexico has had since 1767, nothing but an unstahle society can be pro- 
duced, and from an unstable society comes an unstable clergy, though even 
this society can produce its saints and heroes, as every page of Mexican history 
proves. Mr. Gruening cannot see this, nor that possibly some of the short- 
comings of men like Hidalgo and Morelos were due to the fact that they read 
Voltaire and Rousseau more often than they did the Bible, St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Ignatius. 

The story of the events of 1926 and 1927 is wretchedly told. The episco- 
pate was, of course, to blame, because it repudiated the Constitution, and Mr. 
Gruening dodges the point by saying that the merits of this controversy cannot 
be judged by the standards of other countries (p. 281). Either the Mexican 
episcopate and Mexican Catholics (even if there were only one) have or have 
not been treated with justice. The Constitution of 1917 in its religious 
regulations is or is not just. It is possible to answer these questions cate- 
gorically, and there is no conception of justice anywhere in the world if the 
answer cannot be given. It is hardly fair for Mr. Gruening (p. 281) to say 
that the Mexican clergy is right in protesting against its disfranchisement and 
that the problem of church schools and of the right of the Church to own 
property cannot be measured by the standards of the United States, nor 
would the Americans tolerate such evils, and then to go on and say that the 
Americans would not tolerate a clergy of the character of the Mexican. As 
if injustice is to be upheld because certain people are wicked and false! Mr. 
Gruening puts himself in the position of denying objective justice and, there- 
fore, cannot object to being given the lie direct when he claims that the 
Mexican Church went “on strike,” and “in conniving at armed rebellion 
committed a colossal blunder” (p. 285). What does he mean by the Mexican 
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Church? The episcopate? But an episcopate alone does not make a Church, 
certainly not the Catholic Church. The people? But there are no Catholics 
according to him! 

In his discussion of the position of the army in republican Mexico, Mr. 
Gruening notes that it started in treason and corruption and hence the forces 
of a Villa, a Carranza, a Calles or a Portes Gil are unable to rise above their 
source. The ley fuga of Diaz becomes the ley de suicidio of Roberto Cruz. 
“The fact is, the Mexican general is—with exceptions—a killer” (p. 326). 
Some of the more recent generals also “profiteered” in Catholics, says Mr. 
Gruening, but while he offers no new facts and omits many he must have 
known, he offers a most unusual explanation of all this. It lies in the 
“wholesaling of the fuero,” “a racial contempt for death,” the “lack of a 
sincere and strong president.” What is the “wholesaling” of a fuero? Mr. 
Gruening’s knowledge of Spanish must be sketchy if he thinks he found that 
in the report of the Conde de Revillegigedo. This is but another sample of 
Mr. Gruening’s translations. What the Conde did say, as Mr. Gruening 
notes at the bottom of the page, is that the commanders of forts were clothed 
with judicial powers over civil and criminal cases within their commands. 
As for the lack of a strong President, this is just what all the admirers of 
Calles assure the American people he was. Mr. Gruening corrects this pic- 
ture, for he says that Calles wanted to reform army conditions, started to, 
pruned, trimmed, preached and pleaded, all of which was entirely inadequate, 
as Mr. Gruening remarks (p. 330). Hardly the picture of a strong man. 

His discussion of the labor situation will be illuminating to all those who 
think there is “something” in the Mexican labor program. As a matter of 
fact, “amid all the tumult and the shouting emerges the rocky truth that the 
Mexican worker has won very little” (p. 387). The C.R.O.M., committed 
to a policy of coercion, has “the weakness of a bloated body” (p. 389). 
Despite this the “labor movement is the most vital, the most dynamic and the 
most hopeful force in Mexico today” (p. 390). We leave the reader to 
reconcile the inconsistencies of this. 

The treatment of contemporary politics has the character of objective evi- 
dence, which American enthusiasts for the Constitution of 1917 should weigh 
well. The typical Mexican politicastros (politicians) are noxious animals 
(p. 481), murderers, thieves, debauchees (p. 482) and the Americans may 
note that it is with just such people that their government is conducting 
relations for them. 

When Mr. Gruening starts his treatment of justice with the statement that 
“it was the King’s justice in the colonial days, an executive instrument to carry 
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out the royal and viceregal will, and in practice the will of the court favorites” 
(on the authority of the notorious Zavala, himself a specialist in corruption), - 
we are not surprised to find that he reasons himself into the conclusion that 
“whatever its weaknesses the Mexican jurisprudence cannot be charged with 
errors that result in the execution of possibly innocent men. . . . Thus the 
Mexican courts may today be counted as relatively a humane influence.” The 
two words possibly and relatively just save this from being a complete lie, but 
not from being inconsistent with the facts of Mr. Gruening’s description of 
Mexican justice. 

The educational program is described as fully as possible and while due 
credit may be allowed those working on this problem, Mr. Gruening warns 
his readers not to be too enthusiastic for results, because of the “ephemeral 
character of much of Mexican reconstruction.” Notes made one year are 
valueless for the next, as by a change in policy or administration all is de- 
stroyed (p. 527). As he observes, educational! programs cannot proceed 
without money, stable conditions and just governments, but he fails to con- 
clude that this is exactly why the Spanish regime and the missionaries were 
so much better able to succeed with “the integral education,” which Mr. 
Gruening thinks is the creation of Dr. Gamio. He also fails to mention the 
fact that the same causes which produced disintegration in the Spanish effort 
of the eighteenth century are at work more openly today in Mexico. 

Mr. Gruening more than hints that none of the American unofficial and 
official agents from Poinsett to John Lind and Henry Lane Wilson had any 
fitness for their posts except a complete comprehension of the special interests 
they were sent to represent, and from Secretary of State Webster to Secretary 
Kellogg there has been no public utterances of a policy capable of being ana- 
lyzed into just principles. While it is true, as Mr. Gruening says, that Carranza 
and Wilson laid the “ideological” bases for a foreign policy (p. 595), it is not 
true to the facts to state that this policy “reacted sharply from the past.” 
Precedent was with them from 1823 on, under different forms. This policy 
must be seen in the nineteenth-century setting of imperial conflict between 
England and the United States. Point for the analysis of this may be found 
in almost any of the works of Professor Rippy and T. Esquivel Obregon 
(whom he places in his foot-noting), not to mention the volumes of American 
Foreign Relations and Proceedings at the various Pan-American conferences, 
and any number of English documents. The American policy has never been 
fuddled or muddled, and is obscure only to those who fail to observe how 
deeply the principles of empire and the aims of post-Reformation English 
empiricism have impregnated it. Mexico, by the instinct of preservation, no 
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matter how inept her rulers, has consistently refused to be the willing victim 
and will refuse as long as there are Mexicans left to protest. They have 
lacked, however, the grasp of principles necessary to clarify their cause in the 
court of world opinion, and so without aid they have done what they could 
to prevent the sacrifice of their people at the hands of forces so much stronger. 
It is daily being rendered less) Mr. Gruening is not equipped to make the 
analysis which might help them, not even on the question of the land laws, 
popularly summed up under the heading of the Oil Controversy. 

Mr. Gruening thinks that all this has simmered down to the point of 
retroactivity, and gives a simple statement of the issues of this (pp. 606-8). 
According to him both countries are right, though the United States is more 
right, but the refutation of this lies in the fact that a deadlock has been 
reached. It is very evident that the main principles do not involve retro- 
activity but theories of sovereignty and property rights, including vested 
interests. When these principles are examined in the light of justice, it will 
be seen, that Mexico, despite the dreadful confusion of the country intel- 
lectually and socially, is much nearer to the right and should be properly 
supported by all those who, having made some attempt at this analysis, 
appreciate how closely this question is connected with the preservation of 
western Christian civilization. Both Mexico and the United States may take 
heart from the old law of the Fuero Juzgo that the ruler should not take 
shame in retracing his steps, because this assumes that he has been in the wrong. 

Many other comments are suggested by this book, but only one more can 
be made. The illustrations are all interesting, but some misleading. A 
camera catches but a single point and fixes that once and for all, and hence 
those who view the picture may be in danger of holding only this point as 
interpretative of the whole both in time and in quality and in emphasis. 
Hence a publicist should feel a moral obligation that his pictures are informa- 
tive and not propaganda. ‘The rosy pictures of the Calles administration do 
not bear out the facts of the text, but it is the picture which will linger 
longest in the imagination of the reader. It would have been so much more 
to the credit of Mr. Gruening if he had also illustrated some of the dark 
spots in his presentation of the Mexican situation. The pictures of the native 
recrudescence of art, though undoubtedly among the best to be had, depict a 
tendency to adopt the cult of the ugly. This may be because the artists are 
untutored, but it also may be a sign of degeneration. The social implications 


of this should not have escaped the anthropological musings of Mr. Gruening. 
M. R. Mappen, Px.D. 
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ANDREW JoHNSON: A Study in Courage. By Lloyd Paul Stryker. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1929. $6.00. 


Mytus Arter Lincotn. By Lloyd Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1929. $3.50 


From unlettered tailor’s apprentice to President of the United States is 
a far cry, but the courageous voice of Andrew Johnson was able to be heard 
thus far. He rose from obscurity by no sudden leap, but by a steady natural 
ascent from petty officeholder in the small mountain town of Greenville, 
Tennessee, through the positions of Mayor, State Representative, State Sen- 
ator, U. S. Representative, State Governor, U. S. Senator, Vice-President, 
to be the seventeenth President of the United States. It was but natural 
that border-State men as Lincoln and Johnson should have been able to 
understand the conflict of the Civil War better than others, and to appreciate 
and sympathize with the aspirations of both North and South. When they 
attempted to reconcile these, they suffered abuse from both sides. 

Johnson’s stand for the Union made him an object of execration in his 
own State; hated, mobbed, hanged in effigy at the hands of a slave, he truly 
suffered for his views. But not nearly so much during the war as after it, 
when he attempted to put into execution the policies of his predecessor, now 
shielded by a martyr’s crown. The fanatical hatred of Sumner, the venom 
of Thad Stevens, the ambitious jealousy of Wade, the vilifications of vulgar 
old Ben Butler fell upon him because he stood in their way, the sole de- 
fender of the Constitution, the sole obstacle to their violent persecution of the 
South. Horrible as were the days of “Reconstruction,” how much worse 
would they have been had the Republicans chosen some Republican of the 
stamp of Sumner for Lincoln’s running mate instead of the Union-Democrat 
they did? 

Mr. Stryker’s book gives some light and much air upon a dark and malo- 
dorous period of American history. But his book can hardly be called a 
history; rather is it a panegyric. History attempts to give the various sides 
of a question, and sometimes to evaluate opinions and balance facts. But 
Mr. Stryker sees naught but virtue in Andrew Johnson, in fact, a man of all 
virtues, but especially courage. Far be it from the reviewer to deny that 
Mr. Johnson was courageous; he was that and more. But it is as patent as 
the malice of old Ben Butler that Mr. Johnson had his faults, and these Mr. 
Stryker seems to overlook entirely. There is a deep-rooted tradition in Amer- 
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ican history, and it is backed by contemporary writings, that President Johnson 
was intemperate in drink. So strong is this tradition that it deserves some- 
what more than the cursory half-page treatment that this biographer gives it. 
It is true that Senator Stewart, one of those who made this charge against 
Johnson, was a Radical, and, therefore, an implacable enemy of the President; 
but Stewart has not been proved either a fool or an out-and-out liar. The 
supposed intemperance of Johnson should be admitted or the tradition should 
be accounted for; it may not be merely denied. Johnson’s well-known 
secretiveness, his unwillingess to communicate with his proper advisers is barely 
touched on; his supposed coarseness and obstinacy are not mentioned. 

The book is very properly sub-titled “A Study in Courage.” It pictures 
Johnson as another Lincoln, carrying out his policies and inheriting his enemies, 
receiving the hail of abuse which would have inevitably fallen on “Honest 
Abe” had not the actor’s bullet removed him before the Radical Congress 
and the Executive grappled in the deadliest conflict of all, that over “Recon- 
struction.” Mr. Stryker’s story of this struggle does not make pleasant read- 
ing for devotees of the Republican party. It shows that party’s leaders—- 
Sumner, Wade, Thad Stevens, Ben Butler, Greeley, Boutwell—as narrow 
fanatics, willing to break down even the fundamental law of our land to 
further their own purposes, whether those were selfish or not. Possibly 
Sumner was not selfish, merely a very fanatical egoist; maybe Thad Stevens 
really believed he was consistent and patriotic; possibly Ben Butler did not 
mean to be so wretchedly crude, or Horace Greeley so trenchantly malignant 
in his editorials and lectures; but the fact remains that they used legal and 
illegal persuasion and force, inconsistency, bad faith, and bribery, to push 
forward their own desires, to remove the only obstacle to their full control 
of the government and the “conquered” people of the South. However, in 
dealing with these enemies of Johnson, Mr. Stryker’s writing is too caustic 
and too biased. 

The author deserves credit for his painstaking research in attempting to 
rehabilitate the memory of Andrew Johnson. The book helps to fill a gap 
in the written history of our country. Reconstruction is a subject not yet 
handled (is it still too hot to be handled?) by competent historians. 

Mr. Lewis’ book can be recommended to readers as what it purports to be, 
a readable group of historical tales of the Great Emancipator and characters 
connected with him. And it is more than a mere anthology of myths; it is 
an attempt to trace and evaluate them as history. The author does not 
attempt to thrust his own view upon the reader, but places the results of his 
gleanings before him in a delectable manner for the reader to pick and choose 
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and form his own opinions as he will. The reviewer found Mr. Lewis’ 
delineation of John Wilkes Booth a treat, and his handling of that amusing 
eccentric, Boston Corbett, very pleasing. 

Mr. Lewis’ book is, so far as the reviewer recalls, the best attempt at a 
biography of Lincoln’s strange murderer, Booth. An older brother, Edwin 
Booth, the greatest of this family of actors, remembered John as rather a 
“‘wild-brained boy . . . . who would charge on horseback through the woods 
of the Maryland farm, spouting heroic speeches, holding in his hand a lance, 
a relic of the Mexican war.” Brilliant but erratic, handsome but dangerous, 
he had always been spoiled by women. He was never a great actor, not 
because he lacked the ability, but because he would not submit to the drudgery 
of training his brothers went through to perfect themselves in their art. For 
this reason he never had a vogue in the North; but his natural fire, his 
boisterous declamation won for him a following in the South. Ever desirous 
to do something which would merit for him an immortal fame, he planned, at 
first, to kidnap Lincoln and hand him over to the Confederacy to be held for 
ransom. After several farcical half-attempts to do this, he gave up the idea 
and determined to gain the gratitude of the South by ridding the country of 
this man so long termed by the newspapers “tyrant” and “king.” The 
gratitude he received for that black deed was a bullet from another fanatic, 
the “Glory-to-God man,” Boston Corbett. 

Lewis’ analysis of the apotheosizing process which followed Lincoln’s death 
is interesting. He takes us step by step along the route of Lincoln’s funeral. 
“The services over” (at Washington) he writes, “Abraham Lincoln’s trip 
to mythland began.” Cities and States vied with one another in honoring the 
corpse as the cortege passed along through the East and North. The sum of 
excitement throughout the country grew in almost a geometrical progression ; 
and it was on this wave of excited sorrow that Abraham Lincoln’s reputation 
rose to the height from which it has never descended. In their grief for him 
the people praised him as more than human; and so arose the myths that tend 
to obscure the memory of the real Lincoln. The book is a distinct contribu- 
tion to Lincolniana, and a book from which teachers can gather many an 


anecdote to enliven their lectures. 
Crecit H. CHAMBERLAIN, S.J. 
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